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>—"H andsome is, that handsome does” 
Monkey Brand does wonders. 











MONKEY BRAND 


For Metals, Marble, 
Painted Surfaces. 


For Cutlery, Crockery, 
and Machinery. 


For a thousand House- 
hold Uses. 
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MONKEY BRAND 


SOAP. 
Won’t Wash Clothes. 








MONKEY BRAND 


For Linoleum and Oil- 
Cloths. 


For Kitchen Tables and 
Floors, &c. 

Labour-Saving. 
Comfort-Making. 

Wonder-Working. 
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AUGUST, 1903. 


Mit. Beke, of the Blacks. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


Cuapter VIII. 


“ V HAT an odd thing,” observed Miss Van Arnhem, “is pre- 
cedence,” 

This was later on, nearly at the end of dinner, The party only 
numbered ten, three at each side and two at each end of a rather 
broad table. Mr. Beke sat between Miss Van Arnhem, whom he 
had brought in, on his right, and the Cabinet Minister’s wife on 
his left, who had been escorted by Lord Wydgate—she was a 
viscount’s daughter, as well as being wedded to the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Kent. Immediately opposite Mr. Beke, between 
Sir Paul de Visors and Mr. O’Rorke, sat Miss Hartington. 

Mr. Beke observed that as Miss Van Arnhem spoke she glanced 
across at that diamond-crusted virgin. 

“Tf,” continued Miss Van Arnhem, “she were to marry that 
wild Irishman, and I were to marry you, she would have pre- 
cedence of me, though my father was a duke’s son and a duke’s 
brother, and your father was a peer’s son, and your mother a 
peer’s daughter. Whereas her father made pianos, and she never 
had a grandfather at all.” 

Other things besides precedence are odd, thought Mr. Beke. 
It was the first time any young lady had put the case of a 
union with himself. And though he never for a moment forgot 
the genealogical facts which the girl alluded to, he had never in 
his life before discussed them. 

“Who is Mr. O’Rorke?” he inquired. “He seems to know 
my uncle.” 

“ He is the seventh son of Lord Athlone. And Lord Athlone’s 
grandfather was a crossing-sweeper in Dublin; but he found a 
sovereign one day among the mud on his crossing, and so he 
became a millionaire and was made into a Union Peer. It hag 
nothing to do with the workhouse; I used to think it had.” 
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Mr. Beke did not think the young diplomatist looked at all 
like a crossing-sweeper. 

“One perfectly understands,” he said, “ that finding sovereigns 
would naturally involve his becoming a millionaire if he went on 
finding them long enough. How long did he go on?” 

“Oh! He didn’t go on at all, He only found one; but he 
bought a lottery ticket with it, and won a prize of ten thousand 
pounds.” 

“The difference,” observed Mr. Beke, “between a million 
pounds and ten thousand is so trifling that——” 

Miss Van Arnhem laughed. “ You will forgive my seeming to 
interrupt,” she said, “but I was still quite in the introductory 
chapters of my story. The original O’Rorke invested his ten 
thousand pounds in manure which he got for nothing from the 
Corporation of Dublin, on whom the new and beautiful idea of 
Sanitation was just dawning: only he had to carry it away in 
carts—he had about five hundred, I believe. And he sold it to 
the farmers and market-gardeners in the suburbs and surrounding 
country. In that way he soon made about two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds.” 

“ He would, of course. And two hundred and fifty thousand 
from a million leaves only——” 

Miss Van Arnhem raised her fork with the gesture of an orator. 

“Permit me!” she said. “That quarter of a million he laid 
out on ships; he was a good man and heaven blessed him. They 
soon foundered.” 

“] presume,” remarked Mr. Beke, “ that they were insured.” 

“To four times their value, as it happened. Insurance,” 
continued the young lady, “was then, like drainage, in its 
infancy. And Sir Bryan O’Rorke’s success drew attention to 
his talents.” 

“ He had been knighted ? ” 

“No, barrow-knighted as he would have called it. That was 
for being Lord Mayor of Dublin three times in arow. At the 
Union he was M.P. (for Carlisle Bridge, I think), and voted for 
it. He also turned Protestant and bought Athlone Castle from 
the de Burghs; so he was made a peer.” 

The great-grandson of this great man was making himself very 
agreeable to Lady de Visors, all innocent of the biographical 
notice that Miss Van Arnhem was narrating. He was a stalwart, 
well-grown young man, with rather a handsome face, and a 
pleasuut manuer. 

“And Miss Hartington,” inquired Mr. Beke; “is her family 
history equally picturesque ?” 
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“Tt is much shorter. I begins with her father. He was a 
piano tuner, but he invented an ‘improvement’ whereby cottage 
pianos could be made to sound exactly like grand pianos; and he 
sold the idea to his employer on condition of being taken into 
partnership.” 

“ And became a millionaire.” 

“No. He died three years ago, leaving two daughters and 
two millions.” 

“Where's the other?” inquired Mr, Beke, glancing tentatively 
round the table. 

“Oh, she’s dead,” said Miss Van Arnhem. “She behaved like 
an angel and became one; so this one has all the money. I doubt 
if she’d take Gerry O’Rorke. It seems a fancy price for him.” 

Mr. Beke laughed. He did not feel any nearer to approving of 
the young lady; but two millions did seem a good deal for the 
gentleman. 

“She'd certainly have you,” added Miss Van Arnhem, “if you'd 
undertake in the settlements to poison your father and brother ; 
she’s immensely taken with this place, and ‘likes the sound’ of 
‘twentieth baron’ particularly. Only you'd be the twenty-first— 
in fact, the twenty-third if you gave the others a short innings 
first.” 

Mr. Beke did not look, somehow, as if he had any idea of 
marriage settlements at all at present—certainly not with Miss 
Hartington. 

“She's always liking the sound of things,” continued Miss Van 
Arnhem. “She asked me yesterday if I did not ‘like the sound’ 
of a bowl of roses. I told her I’d never heard one.” 

“That,” said ‘Mr. Beke unpleasantly, “was very amusing of 
you.” 

Miss Van Arnhem laughed comfortably; she was not easily 
disconcerted, and impossible to snub. 

“Of course,” she said, “everyone knows I’m nothing if I’m 
not amusing.” 

Lord Wydgate was devoting his attention for the moment to 
Lady de Visors, The Cabinet Minister’s wife turned to Mr. Beke. 
She was a very shy woman and had nothing to say, but esteemed 
it a duty to make the attempt. 

“T am afraid,” she observed, “ that you must have had a very 
cold journey.” She was quite conscious herself that this reflection 
really belonged to an earlier period of the evening. 

She evinced a mild surprise to learn that Mr. Beke had enjoyed 
the journey. Her idea of enjoyment was noé to sit in a railway 
carriage watching a bleak landscape go by under a sleety sky. 
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“T must admit,” said Mr. Deke, “that I was bored once, 
When it was raining worst, almost really snowing, there was a 
man trying to catch a horse in a field; one could not help feeling 
how unduly wet he must be getting, and it spoiled one’s comfort.” 

“T should think,” said the lady, “it must have spoiled his.” 

“Of course,” replied Mr. Beke, wondering at so great a capacity 
for missing the point. 

But it is quite a gift of its own; not to be confounded with 
mere stupidity. This lady was not really stupid at all, but she 
had a limitless faculty for failing to see the point. 

“Tg Sir Bangham Orred still general at Warchester?” she 
inquired, shifting the venue. 

Mr. Beke had to admit that he was not. His widow, Mr. Beke 
believed, still resided there, however. 

“Ah, I remember her! She was one of the pretty Miss 
Whympers; we met Lady Whymper and her three daughters at 
Pontresina once. She had one eye grey and one eye brown.” 

“Tt is our present general’s wife who was the beautiful Miss 
Whymper—Sir Roderick Gunn,” suggested Mr. Beke. “I believe 
Lady Orred was a Miss Jones.” 

“Ah, quite so!” said the lady, with mild triumph. “TI felt 
sure it was your present general’s wife I knew.” 

“Who,” inquired Mr. Beke, at the next opportunity, of Miss 
Van Arnhem, “ was the Cabinet’s Minister’s wife ?” 

“She was, and still is, my aunt,” replied the young lady. “It 
is from her I inherit my conversational brilliance. She was my 
father’s half-sister. Her father was Lord Hounslow. Mr. 
Bermingham was like Minerva, and had only a father; he was 
a newspaper boy (I mean the original Bermingham), and there 
never was any Mrs. Bermingham that I heard of in that genera- 
tion. Only, before he died, the newspaper boy owned two news- 
papers of his own; and my Right Honble uncle-in-law, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Kent, is the result.” 

Mr. Beke looked at him. He was explaining the sewage system 
of Glasgow to Lady Wydgate with pieces of bread and all the 
forks in the neighbourhood. 

“No,” said Miss Van Arnhem, “doesn’t look clever. Why 
should he? He isn’t.” 

“T never said anything about his not looking. Besides, I think 
he is. One must be to be what he is with his chances as you 
describe them.” 

Miss Van Arnhem laughed. 

“His chances weren’t bad. He was at Eton, and at Christ 
Church ; he was private secretary to a Prime Minister at twenty- 
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three, and a Member of Parliament at twenty-one. You're 
mixing him up with his father; he was clever if you like. My 
uncle’s strong point is his taste for facts. He wallows in them; 
and he is super-fatted with them. He never for one instant, 
waking or sleeping, forgets to abhor a vacuum, or loses the con- 
sciousness that the earth is an oblong spheroid. He basks in 
the thought. He would lose all his pleasure if you suggested 
that it was any other sort of spheroid.” 

Mr. Beke laughed. “I could not help suggesting it,” he said ; 
“and, after all, you are proving his originality. An oblon 
spheroid is his own conception.” 

“Oblate, then! It’s all the same. Long and late are just the 
same thing from different sides. But you’ve really no idea how 
he leans up against a fact and rests on it. If he was in a railway 
accident, or got excited about his butcher’s bill, he would calm 
himself with the consideration that the angles at the base of an 
equilateral triangle are equal to two right angles.” 

Mr. Beke again laughed. 

“ And yet,” he murmured, “ you assert that he adheres slayishly 
to facts!” 

But Miss Van Arnhem ignored the interruption. 

“And if he was dying,” she continued, “ Aunt Adeliza would 
soothe his passing by reminding him that the whole must be 
greater than its part, and that all the loaves eaten in London 
in one year would, if cut up into thin bread and butter, cover 
North and South America.” 


Carter IX. 


Tue next morning was Easter Sunday, and Miss Van Arnhem 
went to early service. Outside the church she met Mr. Beke, and 
they walked home across the park together. 

At first they were rather silent. But it was not in her nature 
to remain silent long. 

She had been thinking of him; and perhaps he, too, had been 
thinking of her. 

She had been surprised to see him in the church. It was not 
her notion of the young officer. And perhaps she thought it was 
rarer than it really is, Mr. Beke was by no means the only officer 
of the Blacks who went to early service that Easter Sunday morning. 

In church his demeanour had been grave and reverent, but not 
emotionally devout. She was sure that, though he might be 
conscientious, and possessed of quite definite principles (even 
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definitely religious ones), that he was not what she herself under- 
stood by pious. 

She did not wish him to be. 

Mr. Beke, she thought, was almost handsome. And his figure, 
though thin, or at all events slight, was stalwart and straight. 
His blue-grey eyes were intelligent and rather cold; but his lips 
had a double suggestion. They were firm and masterful, but 
they were neither pale nor thin. 

“Do you think,” she asked presently, “ that one generally does 
right, or abstains from doing wrong out of the love of God, or 
the fear of Him? Out of the hope of heaven, or the dread 
of hell?” 

He answered more readily than she, perhaps, expected, as if his 
thoughts on the subject were familiar to himself. “Out of 
neither. One of course can only answer for oneself, but I 
certainly do not feel any practical fear of hell. Why should He 
send me there? What have I done to force even His divine 
justice to so horrible an act of sovereignty, much less to rob His 
divine mercy of all pretext of forgiveness ?” 

“It seems so horrible to be good only not to be punished. 
And not so very much better only to get rewarded. I try to hope 
it is out of love.” 

The young man made no reply. He was singularly truthful, 
and he did not feel that his own attitude towards God deserved 
so great a name. The kind of vehement personal tenderness 
towards God that “mystic” theology teaches even to-day, and 
of which one reads in the old saints’ lives, was altogether foreign 
to him, and beyond the limits of his nature. 

So far he had never felt any hunger of the heart for any person 
at all; it was singularly unlikely that he should have experienced 
any such emotions towards an invisible being, concerning whom 
he had been taught chiefly principles and facts. 

Miss Van Arnhem was quite different. She might in another 
century and another country have been a St. Mary Magdalene of 
Pazzi. Abyssus abyssum invocat! The empty depths of her 
utterly human and loving heart could very easily have cried out 
upon the fathomless depths of the great heart of God. 

“T think,” said Mr. Beke, very truthfully, “that when I have 
done right, as you say, or abstained from doing a wrong to which 
one was inclined, it has been partly out of conscience, and partly 
out of common-sense.” Miss Van Arnhem was quite sure that he 
was stating the actual fact as regarded himself. 


“But it is very dull!” she said regretfully. ‘“ Almost as dull 
as Uncle James.” 
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Uncle James, Mr. Beke knew, was the Cabinet Minister. 

“He may seem to you dull,” said the young man, “but he 
certainly represents success.” Then, after a brief pause, “ After 
all, nothing is more dull at times than not doing the wrong thing 
to which one was inclined.” 

Miss Van Arnhem noticed the form of expression thus repeated. 
Mr. Beke would not speak of himself as resisting temptation. 

They walked on in silence. There had been a lovely white 
frost, and the great park glistened now in the clear cold sun- 
light. 

“Did you notice the clergyman who gave us Holy Com- 
munion ?” asked the girl, presently. 

“Yes. He seemed very old.” 

“He is nearly ninety. He married your grandfather and 
grandmother, and baptised your father. He will like to think he 
has given you Holy Communion. He is the kindest man [ ever 
met. Would it bore you to go and see him? I would like to 
take you; or perhaps papa will want to take you himself. He 
wished to take your brother, but he made some excuse. My lord 
was very much offended for his own sake and for Mr. Estcott’s. 
When he proposes an arrangement everyone here falls in.” 

“T should like to go very much,” said Mr. Beke. 

“Do you yourself see how like you and your uncle are?” she 
asked next. 

“One hardly knows what one looks like to other people. But 
I did think last night we had a sort of air of each other.” 

She laughed. 

“Yes, Itis just that. It is rathera fine air!” she thought, 
but that she did not say. 

A cock pheasant crowed somewhere a quarter of a mile away, 
in a spinney of dark stone-pines, and Mr. Beke turned towards 
the sound, the girl watching his face. 

“You don’t look as if you wanted to shoot it,” she said. “If 
it had been your brother he would.” 

“Tt is out of range,” observed the young man prosaically, “and 
Tam sure he would not have dreamed of shooting a pheasant at 
the end of March.” 

“Don’t be tiresome. I mean this. Your brother’s only interest 
in animate nature is to shoot it. You are different ‘To you that 
pheasant crowing in the spinney is not a mere thing to shoot. It 
is a part of Eresby, the place where for eight centuries your 
people have lived. And this park is a sort of sacred place to 
you, where those who bore your name before you were young 
once, and grew old; where they lived, and where, perhaps, they 
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loved ; and where they walked until they walked no more, but 
were carried to the church from which we have just come. To 
your brother it represents eight hundred and fifty acres of grass 
land with excellent pheasant coverts.” 

“T wish you would not abuse my brother,” said Mr. Beke, 
quietly. “He is the best fellow in the world.” 

“T’m not abusing him.” 

“You're not praising him!” 

“T don’t want to praise him or abuse him. He is much better- 
looking than you are, of course.” 

“Why ‘of course’?” Mr. Beke laughed. “I might conceiv- 
ably have been better-looking than he.” 

“Oh, quite conceivably! I wish you were twenty-seven.” 

“Then I should be older than he.” The young man laughed 
again. 

Su Exactly. It would have been a much better arrangement. 
You would make an excellent Lord Wydgate, and he would make 
an excellent soldier.” 

Mr. Beke walked on without reply. It was really no part of 
his business to make himself the champion of the providential 
arrangements concerning primogeniture in his family. 

“You're not my idea of a soldier a bit,” observed the young 
woman. 

The fact did not seem to appear either interesting or important 
to Mr. Beke. 

“Tt is quite ridiculous,” she said, “that you should be in the 
army and he should be in diplomacy. The other way of the stuff 
would do admirably.” 

Mr. Beke gave no sign of agreement or dissent; he merely 
showed that he was paying the necessary degree of attention. 

“You seem to think,” the girl continued, “that I dislike your 
brother. I don’t in the least.” 

Mr. Beke said that he was delighted to hear it, much as if he 
had said he did not care sixpence whether she liked his elder 
brother or disliked him. 

“On the contrary,” said Miss Van Arnhem, “we are the best 
of friends. I really owe him some gratitude, for he did me an 
excellent turn once, it was on the eighth of last August.” 

“That was the day he got married.” 

“Exactly. He might have proposed to me; he had lots of 
opportunities, and he knew that everybody else wanted it—papa, 
and my mother, your parents, and every soul on the estate. And 
he is so good-natured and obliging that for years I feared he 
would,” 
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“ Why,” inquired Mr. Beke, coldly, “did you fear it?” 

“ Because it would have been so difficult to say ‘No,’ and so 
impossible to say ‘ Yes.’ I should have been marrying papa’s 
nephew, and he would have been marrying his uncle's step- 
daughter. It would have been quite impersonal. An excellent 
arrangement; but one doesn’t want to be arranged with a 
husband—or a wife.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed Mr. Beke. 


Cuapter X. 


Ir was a mile to Eresby church from the hall, The latter was 
called Castle Eresby, the former Eresby Monachorum. 

For the principal service of the Sunday most of the party 
generally drove to church, and all if it was wet. To-day it was 
splendidly fine and spring-like; there was a blue sky, with not a 
cloud, and every trace of frost had gone from the air. The sun 
was warm, and though the trees were still naked, their brown 
tracery was not less lovely than leaves against the high blueness 
of the sky. 

Miss Hartington chose to walk, and frankly asked Mr. Beke to 
accompany her. Then Miss Van Arnhem said she would not 
drive, and Mr, O’Rorke offered himself as her escort. The rest of 
the party drove. 

Miss Hartington was not beautiful, but she had a comely and 
intelligent face, and her manner was honest and cordial. 

“I envy you all this,” she said, glancing round compre- 
hensively. 

Mr. Beke laughed, and said that it was not his. 

“It may not belong to you, but at least you belong to it. I 
should think it must be very interesting for you to come here for 
the first time.” 

Mr. Beke did not deny his interest. 

“Now,” said the young woman quietly, “there, at once, is one 
thing you have that I have not got and never can have.” 

Mr. Beke looked interrogative. She continued: 

“Well, no doubt you have been told that I am very rich. 
Perhaps that I have two or three million pounds! ” 

The young man admitted guiltily that this was so; and now 
Miss Hartington laughed. 

“T have not got that. My father made (as Miss Van Arnhem 
will have told you) pianos; he also made, as she has informed 
you, a fortune. But one’s fortune is the one thing concerning 
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which the world is optimistic; papa left my sister and myself 
ten thousand pounds a year each, That is not two millions, you 
know.” 

“Tt is, however,” said Mr. Beke, “a very neat income.” 

“Qh, yes! And I perceive all its advantages. But as I was 
saying, it can’t buy me what you have.” 

Mr. Beke looked perhaps slightly sceptical. The young woman 
reddened a little. 

“You mean,” she said, “ that I can marry a place of this sort? 
Very likely; but though my money may induce the owner of 
some such place to study my merits, I can never have it all 
behind me as you have.” 

“T see, I think, what you mean.” 

“Ofcourse you do. Itis sosimple. NowI could very easily 
(though it is only twenty thousand a year!) buy an old estate. 
Or, I may, as you suggest, some day marry a man who has one; 
but I can never walk about, as you can here, feeling that here 
my name has been borne, and borne nobly, for centuries and 
centuries; that, in one word, I belong to the soil. You look 
around you here, and you know that what you see has filled the 
eyes of your people for ages, and so it fills your heart as no other 
scenes in God’s lovely great world could fill it.” 

“That is altogether true,” said the young man. 

“And so Tenvy you! For all my money-bags can never buy 
me that.” 

Mr. Beke was touched by the simplicity of this avowal. He 
found his companion more interesting than he had expected. 

“You must not think,” the young woman added hurriedly, 
“that I am so nasty as to be turning up my nose at myself asa 
parvenu. That would be a hateful treason against my father’s 
memory. I think trade a great thing. And I often admire (as 
the old-fashioned books say) to see what great things it does.” 

She perceived very plainly that her companion, if silent, was 
by no means uninterested: and she went on, “ Even in one’s own 
instance,” she said. “For here am I, to-day, your fellow-guest 
in the house of your uncle. But when it was your grandfather’s 
house no doubt my grandfather was a labouring man or a shop- 
boy.” 

Mr. Beke did not find rejoinder easy; but he was extremely 
interested. Whatever Miss Hartington’s father or grandfather 
might have been she herself belonged unmistakably, as he fully 
perceived, to his own class. 

“T often wonder,” the young woman said presently, “if any of 
you ever think what my relations must be like.” 
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He turned his head, and she saw at once that he, at any rate, 
had not done so. 

“You never thought,” the girl said, with a healthy laugh, 
“that I had any? Well, I have. I have an aunt, for instance, 
who was @ dress-maker at Liverpool. But she made a comfort- 
able little fortune, and sold her business; and with the proceeds 
she bought a villa called Balmoral at Rock Ferry. She was 
much too proud to make herself known to me: but father left 
her a legacy, so I volunteered to go and see her. It was a 
laudable attempt, but it was a deadly failure.” 

Again she laughed ; but not so comfortably. 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Beke, who had to say something, “ that 
you had not much in common.” 

“We had too much! We had nearly all our ancestors back to 
Adam! And after all any two human beings have all the 
important things in common, But it’s the un-important ones 
that really matter. You see,” she went on, “ Aunt Maria is not 
a lady: and for weal or woe I am. All my life I have lived 
among people of your sort: and Aunt Maria’s sort proved worse 
than one had expected. I can always get on with what we call 
‘poor people.’ And it seems to me that it would be very vulgar 
to call them vulgar. The Balmoral Villa circle were not poor 
at all, they were rather well off.” 

“But——” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Tf anyone were to propose to me,” Miss Hartington resumed, 
“T should, before accepting him, insist on his going to see Aunt 
Maria.” 

Mr. Beke felt inwardly thankful that he had himself no inten- 
tion of making the young lady an offer. 

“You talk,” he said, “as though no one had ever done it !” 

“ No one has.” 

Mr. Beke again looked incredulous. 

“Oh!” she said. ‘No one need be proposed to unless she likes. 
So far I hayen’t liked.” 

“T should think,” said Mr. Beke, impersonally, “it must be a 
very boring experience; unless, of course, you want to say 
‘in * 

“You are quite right. Well, here’s the church, so we must 
postpone this interesting discussion.” 

Mr. Beke observed that during the sermon Miss Hartington’s 
attention was much given to the fine monuments of his family 
that almost filled the chancel and what had been the Lady-chapel 
in Catholic times, but was now called the north chapel. 
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Their eyes met intelligently; and she seemed again to be 
telling him that her money-bags could not buy them either. 

Miss Van Arnhem saw that glance of mutual understanding 
and felt her previous dislike of Miss Hartington deepen. 


Cuapter XI, 


Most country houses have institutions, and it was almost an 
institution at Castle Eresby to go for a walk on fine Sunday 
afternoons. Lord Wydgate always walked on that day, though 
ordinarily he preferred driving, as he was soon tired. 

They started about three, and for a short time Mr. Beke found 
himself with his uncle. Sir Paul de Visors and Miss Van 
Arnhem were in front, behind were Miss Hartington and Mr. 
O’Rorke. 

“You walked to church this morning with Miss Hartington,” 
said Lord Wydgate. “She tells me you are an excellent 
listener.” 

“She is very easy to listen to,” replied his nephew. 

The old man smiled. 

“Yes. She is interesting. Your aunt and I like her very 
much. Judith thinks her too virile.” 

“JT think,” he said, “that she has a sort of boyieh direct- 
ness.” 

“Just so, and I like that. It is not a manner; it is her 
nature. One could trust her; she will make somebody an 
excellent wife.” 

“She could probably have been the wife of a good many people 
already.” 

“Very likely. But she does not boast of her conquests. If 
anything she would be rather ashamed of them.” 

‘She seems clever, don’t you think?” 

“ As to that, everyone is clever nowadays; it is the fault of the 
age. But she is much better than that; she has an abounding 
common-sense, and she is always learning. You bave had no 
talk yet with Mr. Bermingham?” 

Mr. Beke admitted that he had not. It did not strike him 
that the Chancellor of the Duchy of Kent greatly affected 
conversation. 

“He is an old friend,” said Lord Wydgate, “and his wife is 
Judith’s aunt. You would find him also interesting, though in 
a different way. It is only in England that one finds exactly 
that sort of man.” 
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Mr. Beke looked willing to be enlightened, and his uncle 
continued : 

“He is a greater man than you might suppose. He will do 
very good work when he gets the chance; and he will make the 
chance. He is of no family, and he is not a flaring genius; but 
he is definite, and he gives all his life to one object—public 
business, His father began poor and made a fortune by ceaseless 
toil, and huge capacity. He also would make a fortune if he did 
not happen to have one; as it is he devotes just the same 
qualities to the interests of the country.” 

They walked on almost in silence: and the young man looked 
around on the wealthy English landscape— 


“ All things in order stored 
A haunt of ancient peace.” 


“Yes,” said the old man, answering his thought, “it is a great 
thing to belong to it all. Fifty years ago my father and I were 
walking here, just as we are now, and he said to me, ‘ My son, 
never look at all this without thinking of the Parable of the 
Talents.’ I have never forgotten it.” 

The young man could not but feel the perfect simplicity of his 
uncle. There was nothing mealy-mouthed about it. 

“When I am gone,” he; went on, “your father will feel that 
too. It would be a great disaster if Eresby ever fell to one who 
looked on it as a mere possession.” 

Again the young man felt uncomfortable. He knew: he had 
no right to suppose that Lord Wydgate was thinking of his 
brother ; yet he did believe that it was so. He held his peace. 

“For many years,” continued his uncle, “I could not get used 
to the idea that no son of my own was to follow me here. I have 
long ago got over that. That is why I can talk about it to you.” 

“T hope,” said the young man, simply, “that there will be no 
question of a successor for many a year to come, even though it 
were to be my father.” 

The old nobleman smiled, but he shook his head. ‘“ That isa 
kind and pretty speech,” he said, “and kindness of speech and 
prettiness of manners will never seem old-fashioned to me; but 
my reign here draws to its end. I am old, and am not one of 
those machines that work almost as well when they are old as at 
first. I am not tired of life, but life tires me. Soon I shall have 
a long rest.” 

He spoke quite cheerfully, as one to whom the thought of such 
rest was not unwelcome; but to young ears the mention of death, 
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by one who speaks of it as over-shadowing himself, seems always 
sad. 

Mr. Beke found that he liked his uncle. The old peer was like 
his younger half-brother, but, in truth, more interesting. Lord 
Wydgate had a larger, finer nature, though the character was, in 
many respects, the same. The young man was like his father, 
but he was still more like his uncle. 

“T daresay,” said Lord Wydgate, presently—changing the 
subject as if he knew it were a sad one for his young listener— 
“that you wonder why I have never asked you here before, You 
must have thought it rather nasty of me.” 

Mr. Beke reddened a little. 

“Tt is very kind of you to ask me now,” he replied, “ and you 
have given me a very kind welcome.” 

“You are welcome: and now that you have come once I hope 
you will come often. You and I, I think, will always be good 
friends. But all the same you must have wondered why you 
have not until now been asked here. And I am going to tell you. 
You find us very straight-spoken ! ” 

Mr. Beke laughed. He had never known so outspoken a 
household. 

The old man laughed too. 

“T think,” he said, “we have all caught it from Judith. She 
always says out everything. I daresay she seems a chatterbox, 
but I like her candid way of discussing things, and have caught 
the infection. She rather frightens some people.” 

At this point there was a gate to go through, and the rest of 
the party were waiting for Lord Wydgate to come up and unlock 
it. He carried a pass-key that unlocked all the gates on the 
estate. 

“Judith has one, too,” he explained, “but she is so afraid of 
losing it that she never brings it out.” 

The re-locking of the gate, when the party had gone through, 
caused Lord Wydgate and his nephew again to fall behind. 

Well,” said the old man, “now for my confession. At first I 
asked neither your brother nor you; for the weak and wretched 
reason that I was still sore about having no son of my own, and I 
thought I could scarcely bear to see Lionel’s. Then I determined 
to get over that, so your brother was asked ; but still not you.” 

He turned to look smilingly in his nephew’s face. 

“That was for quite a different reason. When I had finally 
accepted the idea that your brother would some day succeed here 
(after your father, I mean) I began to dream a foolish little dream. 
And it was that Judith might still reign here after her mother ; 
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she is so good. They all worship her. No one remembers that 
she isnot my own daughter. All her life she has known Eresby and 
Eresby has known her. Sol was so foolish as to dream—nothing 
is so foolish as to dream when one believes oneself to be quite 
wide awake.” 

“You thought that my brother and she might have married?” 

The old man nodded. ‘ 

“Yes. It would have been a very delightful arrangement. 
And so obviously simple that one might have known it was out of 
the question. Well, that made me afraid of you! I wasin dread 
of Judith liking you better than your brother ; and so far at least 
it turns out that I was right.” Mr. Beke laughed. 

“T had no notion that I was such a bugbear,” he said. “It is 
at all events a relief to know that I can do no mischief now.” 

They had nearly overtaken the others, owing to Miss 
Hartington’s shoe having come untied. 

“T think itis very wise of Miss Hartington to let her shoe go 
wrong,” Mr. O’Rorke was saying. 

The lady had certainly a pretty foot. 

“On the other hand,” said Miss Hartington, “a young gentleman 
told me once that if his wife’s shoes came untied as often as mine 
he would get a divorce.” 

“ He was evidently a brother,” observed Mr. O’Rorke. But the 
young lady reminded him that she had never had a brother. 

Mr. Beke now found himself walking next Miss Van Arnhem. 
On her other side was Lord Wydgate. “Papa,” she said, “I 
believe you have been talking about me. You both look so 
guilty; especially Osric.” 

It was natural enough that she should call him by his name ; 
but it sounded odd to the young man. 

“ Yes,” replied Lord Wydgate, “I was telling him what a 
chatterbox you are.” 

“T must say that I think you might have left him to find 
that out.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the young man, “I never should.” Sir 
Paul de Visors looked as if he wished to protest that it could not 
possibly matter toanybody what Mr. Beke thought of anything. 
Mr. O’Rorke fully appreciated this and was delighted. He was 
the best-natured fellow m the world, but he loved a “shindy.” 

“After all,” declared the attaché, “it’s much jollier listening 
to a chatterbox than to someone who never says a word.” 

Everybody laughed. 

“In this country,” observed Lord Wydgate, “it is admitted to 
be impossible to listen to someone who doesn’t speak at all.” 
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“That's just what I say,” affirmed the cheery son of Erin. 

They had left the actual park now, and were walking up a 
broad ride in Eresby Forest; most country houses of any impor- 
tance have a park, but Eresby Forest was the special glory of the 
Bekes. In Saxon times Eresby had been a royal demesne, and 
the forest had been a royal preserve and hunting-ground. It was 
nearly three thousand acres in extent and was by no means covered 
with wood, but comprised several farms, almost entirely pasture, 
within its extent. These farms had doubtless grown up centuries 
after it had ceased to be a royal chase, and had gradually en- 
croached upon the woodland. Still, at least twelve hundred acres 
of the forest remained, and many of the trees were of immense 
antiquity. Huge rides ran through the woodlands, and the turf 
of these was like green velvet, soft and smooth and dry. Some- 
times the rides would open out so as to be rather glades than mere 
tracks through the forest. 

“There’s where you shot that hen pheasant on the third of 
September,” remarked Mr. O’Rorke, directing Sir Paul de Visors’ 
attention to a certain spot in one of these wide glades. 

The others laughed, but Sir Paul did not. ‘‘ And there,” he 
remarked stonily, “is the place where you shot Lord Wydgate on 
the fifth of November.” 

“ He’s making you out a guy, Lord Wydgate,’ the perky young 
attaché responded. ™ 

It was delightful in the forest. The sun of the March after- 
noon was warm, and in those sheltered glades there was no breath 
of wind. The purple-brown of the woven oakwoods, leafiess still, 
was pierced here and there by the black-green of stone-pine or 
fir. The smell of the woodland filled their nostrils, 

“Tsk!” said Mr. Gerry O’Rorke, and two score rabbits 
broke up their meeting fifty yards ahead. 

“What a shame,” said Miss Van Arnhem; “they were at 
church.” 

“ That,” observed the attaché, ‘ was why they made tracks so 
readily. Human nature’s the same everywhere.” 

Another laugh followed this reflection. 

‘What it is to be a wit!” said Mr. O’Rorke. “As sure as I 
speak I set ye off.” 

“So does a clown in a circus,” remarked Sir Paul de Visors. 

“ Yow’re no clown, then, anyway,” retorted Gerry, grinning 
broadly. 

“Are we going to Gorham, papa?” inquired Miss Van 
Arnhem, who doubted whether Lord Wydgate was pleased by 
these bickerings. 
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Yes, I want to take you to see one of our oldest tenants, 
Osric. She was your grandmother's (my stepmother’s) maid, and 
she married one of our best farmers. He has been dead nearly 
twenty years, and Mrs. Rafer has the farm still.” 

“ Widows,” added Judith, “are out of order. So she’s a proud 
exception.” 

“ Asa rule,” said Lord Wydgate, “landlords do not like letting 
farms to widows. They cannot tell how a woman may succeed ; 
they are often very poor farmers, and in case of failure it is a 
painful thing to have to turn a widow out. But Mrs. Rafer, of 
course, could not be refused; and she was very anxious to keep 
on the farm. She has been a great success. Gorham is as well 
managed as any farm in the county.” r 

Mrs. Rafer and her farm did not much interest Sir Paul or 
Mr. O’Rorke. As for Mr. Beke he would not have been interested 
either had Mrs, Rafer been maid to someone else’s grandmother, or 
Gorham Farm belonged to any other estate. As it was he listened 
with pleasure. 

To Lord Wydgate and Judith everything at Eresby was impor- 
tant. To Miss Hartington almost everything in the world was 
interesting—everything real, that is, and human. 

A mile’s walk through the Forest brought them to Gorham, a 
big red farm nestled in a cup of the rolling pasture that was 
dove-tailed into the woods. 

The house was large and solid, with tiled roof, lichen-rusted 
from red into a warm ochre. Behind were rick yards and 
barns; in front an orchard and, close to the windows, a garden 
of flowers and fruit bushes—gooseberries, currants and rasp- 
berries. 

The deep slumber of an English Sunday lay like an atmosphere 
upon the place. The turkeys walked with a Sabbatical severity, 
the pigeons, already preparing for roost, seemed also aware of the 
lirst day of the week and willing to curtail it. 

A sheep-dog came out to take stock of the new arrivals; but he 
did not frisk about or bark with week-day carelessness as to 
noise, while the cart-horses in the paddock rested with a smug 
and puritanical ostentation. 
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Mrs. Rarer did not receive her guests in the parlour, but in the 
great kitchen. There was a smaller kitchen where cooking went 
forward; but the large room was more like the hall of a manor- 
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house. Only, hams adorned the beams instead of shields or coats 
of mail. 

By the wide hearth, in a very high-backed chair of carved 
black oak, sat the widow, as soon as she had led each of her guests 
to a seat. 

She had the weight of more than seventy years upon her back, 
but it did not bend or stoop under them; and the snows of so 
many winters had whitened but not thinned her locks. Her 
eyebrows were still black, and so were the long lashes of the 
keen, direct dark eyes. Many wrinkles seamed the vigorous old 
face, but its complexion was youthful and fresh still. 

She was a handsome old woman, and she had handsome 
manners, like a great lady’s; not a great lady of the present 
fashion, but of her late mistress’s time. 

For a few minutes her attention was all given to Lord 
Wydgate, and it was odd to watch their mutual courtesy. She 
was scarcely more respectful to him than he to her. 

“ And this,” he said, “is my nephew, Mr. Osric.” 

“Master Lionel’s son?” The old woman leant forward, 
clasping the arms of the great chair with her white, almost 
pale-blue, and wrinkled hands. The hands were strong and not 
small, but well shaped and unspoiled by any rough work. 

“Yes,” said Lord Wydgate. ‘“ Your lady’s grandson.” 

The straight, cold dark eyes were bent eagerly on the young 
man’s face. 

“He is more like her, my lord, than his father.” Then she 
thanked Osric for coming to see her, and told him it was a 
pleasure and an honour to her to see her old mistress’s grandson. 

“He’s quite the hero of the piece,” observed Mr. O’Rorke in a 
stealthy aside to Miss Hartington. “See how disgusted the 
baronite is.” 

“This,” said Lord Wydgate, “is Sir Paul de Visors. I think 
Lady Wydgate drove Lady de Visors over to see you once. Miss 
Hartington you know already.” 

Mrs. Rafer made her respects, and Miss Van Arnhem said :— 

“ And this is Mr. O’Rorke, I’m sure you remember my bringing 
him before.” : 

Mrs. Rafer said she remembered very well; and Mr. O’Rorke 
laughed guiltily. On that occasion he had set a booby trap 
for Miss Van Arnhem, and Mrs. Rafer had herself walked 
into it. 

A most excellent tea was prepared, and they all did justice to 
it. But, as Mr. O’Rorke observed, Osric was clearly the guest of 
the evening. Their hostess did her best to treat them all alike; 
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but her attention was really absorbed by the son of her old 
mistress’s son. 

“His mess is five times as big as ours,” complained the 
attaché. 

“Nonsense; you helped yourself,” retorted Judith. 

After tea was over Osric was carried off to the parlour to see 
his grandmother’s portrait—portraits, rather, for she was repre- 
sented in many costumes and at very varied epochs, from girlhood 
to old age. 

“That is in her Court dress; not when she came out, but 
when she was presented on her marriage,” announced Mrs. Rafer. 
«And that is with your father, Master Lionel, in her arms.” 

Osric laughed. 

“My father is a good deal altered,” he observed, picturing 
with amusement the King of Arms in the coral stage of his 
existence. 

“He is not nearly so like my lady, his mother, as you are, 
sir.” 

“They think me like my uncle.” 

“Yes. That is true. You are a regular Beke (your brother, 
sir, is not at all like my lord); but all the same, there is a great 
look of my dear lady. Especially when you frown a little,” 

Osric laughs. 

“T hope I do not scowl much.” 

“You do not scowl at all,” corrects Mrs. Rafer, with dignity. 
“But I saw you frown at something Sir Paul de Visors said! 
That was quite right; a gentleman should know how to frown on 
occasion. When my dear lady frowned people remembered it, 
and were not apt to make her frown again.” 

“She was evidently an old caution,” said Mr. O’Rorke, in one 
of his guilty asides to Miss Van Arnhem. 

They had followed Osric and the old woman into the parlour. 
Mrs. Rafer was not specially pleased at this, and led the way 
back to the big kitchen. 

“There’s no fire in here,” she said, “and it strikes cold, Miss 
Judith.” 

The parlour was not comfortable like the great kitchen. The 
kitchen was panelled from floor to ceiling, the well polished oak 
gave back from every panel a cosy twinkle lent it by the clean, 
red fire; and the place had the homely air of use and work about 
it. Whereas the parlour was a room of state; comfortless lace 
curtains draped the windows, keeping out a good deal of light, 
but giving no suggestion of warmth. The walls were papered 
with a pale and chilly grey; the grate contained a white shred 
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ornament, with a few gold filings; and a drab drugget protected 
the drab brussels carpet from injury. 

In the warm kitchen Sir Paul de Visors was complaining to 
Miss Hartington; Lord Wydgate had stepped out into the farm- 
yard and was chatting with the bailiff. 

“One should never stay in a country house on a Sunday,” Sir 
Paul was saying, “one is sure to be bored. If one is not 
dragged to three or four services, one is dragged to see the 
tenants.” 

“T thought you wanted to join us,” replies the lady. 

“Because you were coming, that was all. Otherwise it is the 
sort of thing I hate.” 

Miss Hartington expresses her regret at having been the 
innocent cause of his martyrdom. 

“ For my own part,” she adds, “it is the sort of thing I like. 
I like Sunday to be different, somehow, from other days. And a 
walk like this seems to me just the thing.” 

“Oh, the walk’s all right. It’s this tea-ing at the farmer’s. 
One is only brought to witness the glory of the family. It’s just 
the same at other houses of the sort—Lord Wydgate’s no worse 
than others. But it bores one.” 

Miss Hartington laughs. 

“Ah! well! That is quite as it should be. The boredom of 
the modern prince is like the pea under the feather-beds of the 
princess in the fairy tale.” 

But Sir Paul does not recognise the allusion; he thinks she is 
talking nonsense, and does not see any point in being called a 
prince whereas he is only a baronet. 

“The golden youth,” says Miss Hartington, “is warranted to 
be bored by things that the inferior classes would honestly enjoy. 
It’s a sort of cachet of the day.” 

The young man is assailed by a misgiving that she is laughing 
at him; such misgivings on his part are rare, but that does 
not render them more agreeable. He is displeased, and gets 
surly. 

“It is ridiculous,” he declares, “to pretend that anyone can 
really enjoy being called upon to make a gallery for the spectacle 
of somebody else’s family greatness. Why should yow pretend to 
like it?” 

“I, of all people,” she laughs. “I, who have no chance of a 
revanche, having no family of my own to make a spectacle of! 
Isn’t it good of me?” 

He reddens, he had been unconscious of his own arrivre pensée, 
and is annoyed that she should have detected it, 
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He is not sorry that the return of the party from the parlour 
saves him from any necessity for a reply. He tries to fill his 
eyes with mute reproach, with the result of appearing to be on 
the point of sneezing. 

Lord Wydgate comes in from the farmyard, and they stand 
upon the order of their going. 

“Well, good-bye, Mrs. Rafer,” says her landlord. “I’m glad 
to hear—Plowder has been telling me—how successful you've 
been with that draining.” 

“Bereham bottom? Yes, my lord. It was almost a marsh, 
and it will make very good pasture this season. Good-bye, Miss 
Judith, my best respects to her ladyship. Will you please to 
thank her for the magazine she sent?” 

Then the rest of the farewells were made, and all had gone out 
except Osric. With him the old woman had a special and rather 
more protracted leave-taking. He was charged with many 
messages for his family. 

“Dear!” thought the old serving-woman to herself, as she 
stood in the doorway watching them out of sight, “ how he does 
remind me of my dear lady! If he was the eldest and could 
marry Miss Judith!” 

“T can’t stand that soldier at any price,” Sir Paul de Visors 
was remarking at the same moment to Mr. O’Rorke. It is odd 
how different points of view are. 

“Beke? Can’t you now? Well, don’t tell Miss Money Bags, 
that’s all.” 

“And why not?” demands Sir Paul, loftily. 

“Because she'll sit on you,” replies Gerry, frankly; ‘she’s 
dead nuts on him—so’s Judy.” 

“TJ don’t agree with you at all,” declares the baronet. 

“That,” observes the attaché, “is not the point.” 

He falls to whistling softly. He has no objection to being in 
opposition ; he has a national tendency to it. 

“You've got hold of the wrong end of the stick as usual,” insists 
de Visors. 

“ Ah!” remarks his friend, smiling gently. 

He moves forward and overtakes Miss Hartington. 

“Would you mind defending me,” he asks, “if de Visors goes 
forme? He is longing to punch my head.” 

She laughs; the young Hibernian is big and stalwart, and looks 
peculiarly well able to defend himself. 

“What's the matter?” she asks. 

“Oh! Awfully raggy. He don’t like our new friend.” 

“That does not scem to be a sufficient reacon for assaulting you.” 
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“No. That, of course, is what I shall urge before the 
magistrate. But I told him you were deadly gone on Beke.” 

“ How sweet of you!” 

“Oh, and Judy, too. I said you were drawing lots for him all 
church time. That's what ragged him.” 

They both laugh whole-heartedly; nobody ever took Gerry 
seriously. 


(To be continued.) 

















By the Waters of Sparta. 
By E. F. BENSON. 


Your letter has just come. Anastasi brought it to me as I was 
having breakfast, and he looked at it as one looks at some native 
product from a far-off conjectured country. I gave him the 
stamps, and they filled him with a tremulous joy. But as you 
do not know who Anastasi is, if I am to answer your letter, I 
must begin from the beginning. 

You ask me why I linger in “this bankrupt country among an 
abandoned populace, who drink resinated wine.” You tell me 
that the golden days are upon London; that the little green 
chairs in the park are full, that Sarah Bernhardt’s voice is a 
more mellow miracle than ever, that you went to Rigoletto last 
night, and are going to Faust to-morrow, that Piccadilly is grey 
and shady, and sweet with the smell of flower-stalls and asphalt, 
and that a blue mist hangs in Pall Mall, like the bloom on a plum. 
Yet I sit here and I am not, like Ruth, sick for home, I will tell 
you why. 

The stylograph pen with which I write to you is my only link 
with what you insolently call civilisation. My English clothes 
are all outworn, and I wear a barbarous garb; my hands and face 
are dyed tawny brown with those inimitable cosmetics, sun and 
air. Iam sitting on the edge of the river-bed of the Eurotas at 
the corner of a grove of cypresses, tall and solemn like serge-clad 
Romish priests, and encrusted with rough fruit. This has once 
been the garden round some Turkish house, for in the middle 
stands a pile of ruins weathered and worn. Remembering 
Browning’s “Home thoughts from abroad,” I went and tapped, 
not with a hoe, but with the end of my stick, on the mouldering 
plaster of a cornice, and sure enough, with divine fitness, there 
dropped out a scorpion with “ wide angry nippers.” 

But the garden has long been allowed to run wild, and what is 
lovelier than a garden run wild? Several olive trees have grown 
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up among the cypresses, and wild vines, already covered with 
little hard green globes, loop and twine themselves among their 
branches. Here, again, there is a pomegranate—have you any 
idea of a pomegranate except as a wrinkled knobby lump bought 
on the quay at Marseilles ?—with thick red flowers looking as if 
they were made of wax. On it, too, the fruit is forming, and 
little green burnished pitchers are beginning to take the place 
of the flowers. 

I sit at the corner of this wild garden, which Nature has again 
taken to herself. Above me there is a sky of incredible blue, in 
front the stream bed of the Eurotas, a boisterous blue stream with 
deep holes to swim in, and across that the olive-covered plain, 
rising gently to the hills beyond, covered with vegetation on their 
lower slopes, but bare above, showing the good red earth, and 
cast in fantastic forms. They remind me exactly of a scene in 
a Bible picture book which I used to be shown on Sunday after- 
noon; in the foreground the good Samaritan, with a headgear 
resembling an over-ripe pumpkin, was ministering to the man 
who fell among thieves, and in the background was a row of hills 
exactly like these. 

Just in front of my feet there races by a mill-stream which joins 
the river a hundred yards below at the farm of Anastasi’s father. 
To my right there rises a bed of tall reeds ten feet high, which 
talk together with dry pattering tongues, and in the reeds the 
cicalas are winding their watches. I lean against the trunk of 
a white poplar, and a nightingale sings in the poplar. 

Let us move ten yards farther up. Here the mill-stream 
comes hurrying out of a cool green tunnel of wild fig trees, the 
lair of a tawny spider who has woven his web across the opening, 
and hangs malignant and busy on a silk suspension-bridge across 
the middle of the stream. The web oscillates a little backwards 
and forwards ; for out of the darkness a cool draught draws down. 
Looking up into this moist green cave, you can see far up a white 
uncertain glimmer of foam, where a rock breaks the stream, and 
lower down little luminous specks of gold from the sunlight which 
filters through the roof, and at the opening, the undersides of the 
strong five-fingered fig-leaves are bright from the reflection of the 
sun off the water. Now and then a tortoise goes paddling down 
at the bottom of the stream, and grave priest-like frogs sit on the 
edge in readiness to plunge in at your approach. 

All down its course delicate clumps of black-stemmed maiden- 
hair line the banks; the tips of their leaves drag and dabble in 
the stream, and tremble as the water touches them. Fresh juicy 
elders, with white parasol-like flowers, grow thick on the banks, 
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and here and there the more sober green of myrtle leaves pushes 
up among them. Over the water float blue-winged dragon-flies, 
and just now a swallow-tail butterfly settled for a moment ona 
great yellow thistle close to me. A couple of goats, one white 
one black, strayed, no doubt, from the farm below, crop quickly 
and anxiously at some young shoots of hawthorn, like people 
taking a hurried meal before going to catch their train. 

A hundred yards below stand the grey roofs of the farm. It 
has once been a mill, and a wall of masonry still conducts the 
mill-stream down a wooden cylinder to the mill-house. There it 
empties itself and spreads at will over the broad river-bed, never, 
I think, joining the river, but flushing an acre of ground with a 
more vivid vegetation. First it waters all those clumps of pink 
oleanders which grow, not as they grow in your well-beloved 
green tubs in front of French cafés, with desolate stalks and a 
few starved leaves and flowers at the extreme tips, but in bushes 
which are one mass of pink blossom. Then, turning to the left, 
it gives drink to that row of poplars and eucalyptus trees, and 
further on to more oleanders and a meadow of wild spirwa, which 
is just beginning to foam into flower. Finally it attends to 
those great yellow thistles mixed with spurge, and there I think 
it comes to an end, for beyond lies a band of dry shingle, un- 
flushed and barren. I found among the spurge yesterday the 
caterpillar of a spurge hawk-moth, already full grown, and 
meditating its chrysalis change. Horned, red-legged, and 
spotted with yellow, it disdained concealment as it sat on the 
dull red stalks of the plant. ‘ Soon,” it thought, “I shall be 
safe enough.” 

The ford across the Eurotas lies just in front of me, and an 
hour ago a delightful little drama was acted there. A very 
small boy on a very large donkey wished to cross, and drive over 
another donkey. The means by which he hoped to effect this 
were recondite oaths and a large piece of wood like a cricket bat, 
and reaching forward on his donkey he would smite the other 
one with it. All went well till the three reached mid-stream, 
but there the other donkey wandered off the ford into the water, 
about three feet deep, where it stood contentedly, for the day 
was hot. The boy did not wish to follow it there, but in an ill- 
considered moment he thought he could still smite it from the 
shallow water of the ford. But he misjudged his distance, the 
blow fell innocuous, and the cricket bat flew out of his hand and 
floated down-stream, and he had to drive the donkey with strange 
oaths alone. When it had cooled itself they proved effectual. 
Yesterday I spent at Mistra, a deserted Turkish town lying on 
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one of the lower ridges of Taygetus, and commanding the plain. 
The little street runs steeply up between empty houses till it 
reaches the church, where a few nuns live in the precincts. One 
was spinning, another feeding her goat with a branch of acacia, 
a third drew me water from the well in a bucket of olive wood. 
The church itself has a terrace looking out over the plain, and 
there, framed between Byzantine columns, I sat and looked at 
the fairest view I had ever seen. 

A light north wind was blowing, and the olive trees were now 
green and now grey, and through them here and there marched 
grave lines of cypresses. Sparta, clustering on a little hill some 
four miles away, gleamed white against the plain beyond, and far 
off on the other side of the valley rose my Bible-picture hills. 
To the right, and a little behind, Taygetus climbed and met the 
sky in snow. Pomegranates grew in the courtyard below, and 
somewhere up on the hills a shepherd was singing, perhaps not 
very sweetly, but very pleasantly. Then when the sun sank, and 
the shadows marched across the plain, a nun came up to the 
church door and beat with a stone upon an iron hoop. That was 
the church bell, and one nun left her spinning, and another tied 
up the goat, and they went in and said their vespers together. 

After dinner last night we had a great excitement. An 
itinerant company of players had appeared while I was at Mistra, 
and with the consent of the Mayor had erected a rough wooden 
stage outside the café, and were to give a performance. The 
place was in a ferment, and the excitement rose to fever heat 
when the curtain drew up and disclosed a ferocious brigand 
sitting in his cave with several prisoners by him. To these he 
made a long speech, and the prisoners begged for mercy in 
moving terms. But the brigand was firm, and having taken all 
their valuables away, he proceeded to bare a brawny right arm 
and draw his sword in order to execute them. At this painful 
crisis in their lives a young lady in pink tights and wearing a 
helmet and sword, whom I confidently believe to have represented 
a colonel in the Greek army, rushed on to the stage, and after a 
terrific conflict with the brigand, in which she overturned no 
less than one real table and two real chairs, slew him, planted her 
foot on his chest, and unfurled the Greek flag. The enthusiasm 
has scarcely subsided even this morning, and we are going to 
have the play again to-night. 

In these things alone there seems to one as quietly-minded as 
myself sufficient reason for lingering on, though I miss so many 
nights of the golden Sarah, and so many days of grey Piccadilly. 
But I leave to-morrow for Athens, since the real reason for my 
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stopping here has ceased to exist. And the real reason has been 
a devouring curiosity about Anastasi’s love affairs. 

Anastasi and I are old friends: twice he and his mule, a mouse- 
coloured confidential quadruped, have taken me round the 
Peloponnesus, and my interest in his affairs is of long standing. 
For has he not stood by me as I ate my lunch on the Langarda 
pass, and wept salt tears over the obdurate refusals of the young 
lady’s father? I shared his sorrow and I am sharing his joy. 

The case was this. Anastasi’s father is a wretched drunken 
old man who lives from hand to mouth, and when Anastasi fell in 
love with the mayor’s daughter, and was audacious enough to 
propose to her, contrary to all the laws of Greek etiquette, 
Sparta generally sided with the mayor when he turned Anastasi 
out of the house and forbade him to speak to his daughter again. 
“Tf he had five thousand francs,” said the infuriated dignitary, 
“T should not let her marry him.” 

This was of course pure rhetoric, and everybody quite rightly 
interpreted it to mean that if Anastasi had five thousand francs 
that mayor would be delighted. 

In the beginning it was the mayor’s fault. Anastasi’s father 
rented some land from him, and when Anastasi came to pay the 
rent, the mayor would ask him to have a glass of wine and roll 
him a cigarette, for Anastasi’s deft fingers rolled cigarettes in 
a way that was regarded as little short of miraculous in Sparta, 
and they were considered equal to the best made-up cigarettes 
straight from Athens. Anastasi’s cigarettes were full and dry, 
whereas the cigarettes which the mayor makes himself—I know 
it to my cost, for he made me one only this morning—are wet 
and empty. 

So Anastasi sat with the mayor and Theodora, and after the 
second glass of wine the mayor usually went to sleep, and 
Anastasi made love to Theodora. He is a handsome, straight- 
featured boy, and Theodora and he enjoyed themselves very 
much. But the deluge came when he proposed, and the mayor 
went back to his wet and empty cigarettes. 

I had written to Anastasi before I came here this year, telling 
him I should want his mule again for a few trips in the 
neighbourhood, and expressing a hope that his suit was 
prospering. He met me at the bridge over the Eurotas when 
I arrived, and asked me if he might come and see me that 
evening. His face was solemn and mysterious, and I waited for 
developments. I was sitting at the café after dinner that night 
when I heard a whistle from somewhere in the darkness, which 
was twice repeated before I looked round. Anastasi, from under 
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the shadow of a pepper tree, was beckoning to me to come, and 
I obediently paid for my coffee, and went. He walked on ahead 
of me till we were out of the main street, and then stopped. 

“ Will you come to my house?” he said, “the old devil ”—he 
alluded to his father—“ is out, and I want to show you something.” 

He would give no further explanations, and we walked on in 
silence to the mill. He lit a candle, and asked me to sit down 
while he went to the farther corner of the room, and after some 
effort took up one of the big flat stones with which it is paved, 
dived his hand in, and brought out an old shirt, which evidently 
contained something heavy. He put this on a chair between us, 
undid it, and disclosed a big brown handkerchief. This again 
was untied, and showed a Greek black-ware vase, the mouth of 
which was stuffed with newspaper. He took out the newspaper 
stopper, and poured on to the brown handkerchief between five 
and six hundred coins, some silver, some gold. 

There were ten gold coins of Philip, and thirty-four of 
Alexander. There were at least two hundred silver Athenian 
coins, of the fourth and third centuries, and about a hundred 
more struck under the Arcadian league of Epaminondas. There 
was a gold coin of Tenos, which I think is unique, and a gold 
coin of Epidaurus, which I am sure is. 

Anastasi watched me as I turned them over. 

“What shall I do?” he said. 

“Marry Theodora.” 

He laughed, showing his white teeth. 

“A fortnight ago,” he said, “I was digging a ditch into the 
vineyard in order to water it from the mill stream. The water 
had run for ten minutes, and I went back to close it again. As 
I went, I saw near the corner where those Americans dug last 
year and spoiled two vine trees, a little black shiny thing sticking 
out of the earth. So I dammed up the water, and went back to 
look. And I found this vase. The old devil was drunk that 
night, so I hid it in the corner of the room and waited for you 
tocome. Shall I get five thousand francs ?” 

I was not, and I am not, acquainted with the Greek law about 
treasure-trove, so in my ignorance I advised Anastasi to the best 
of my ability. I put aside the Tenos coin and the coin from 
Epidaurus, and certain others which I had not seen before, and 
from the rest made a selection which were worth about four 
thousand francs market value. Now there is in Athens an 
excellent and honourable antiquity dealer who buys slightly 
under market value, and sells for slightly over, and with him I 
have had many transactions, 
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So I gave Anastasi a note to him, and packed him off to Athens 
next day. He returned yesterday with a receipt from the Ionian 
Bank for 3700 francs. The rest of the coins remained in their 
cache. 

This morning we paid a visit to the mayor, and the upshot is 
that Anastasi is betrothed to Theodora. 

So my interest is satisfied, and I leave Sparta to-morrow. 

I wish you would go to the British Museum for me and inquire 
about a gold coin of Tenos. It has on the reverse a quadriga 
driven by Niké, and on the obverse a helmeted head. If they 
have it, I should like to know how much they paid for it ; if not, 
you may tell C—— that I shall bring them one for sale on behalf 
of a friend in a fortnight’s time, and hope to drive a hard bargain; 
also a unique coin of Epidaurus, both in excellent condition. 
There will be others as well. 

This is why I have stayed at Sparta, and this is partly why I 
am coming home at once. 




















A Cale of Old Labuan. 


“For I thought the dead had peace, but it is not so; 
To have no peace in the grave, is that not sad? ”—Maud. 


— 


On two sides of the bay—an elbow of blue water thrust by the 
sea into the waist of the island—the waves lapped slowly against 
the tangled roots of mangroves which stood ankle-deep in the 
black slime. Further inland were low hills smothered in mean 
forest, the ragged foliage on their crests fretting the skyline. On 
the third side of the bay the white and blue plaster, with which 
the Chinese smear the fronts of their shops, gave up their crude 
tints to the sun-glare, and the squalid town looked like a fungous 
growth which had fastened itself to the face of the island. 
Behind it also were low hills, thin jungle, and a pale, uneven 
horizon. 

At the point on the extreme right as you faced the shore a 
cliff rose from the sea abruptly, like the massive side of a portal 
the fellow to which was lacking. Through a sparse curtain of 
tattered greenery patches of red soil showed like the naked flesh 
of the land. On the summit of this cliff stood a rude stone 
building, the civil prison of the place; at its feet there was a 
tiny streak of shining white sand, marking the spot where the 
beach and the fringe of casuarina trees replaced the dingy man- 
grove-swamps, which cannot face the fury of an open sea. 

Before the town half a dozen Chinese junks, with small red 
flags a-flutter, lay rocking and creaking by the rickety wharves ; 
a few native dug-outs passed to and fro laden with fruit and 
garden produce; and a quarter of a mile from the shore the white 
bulk of a British man-o’-war squatted on the green waters with 
all the ponderous shapelessness of a toad. 

In the captain’s cabin aft four men sat at luncheon, Through 
one of the great square ports, unoccupied now by the big blunt- 
nosed gun which, in time of strife, it was designed to accommo- 
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date, a few islands covered with forest—long smears of hazy black 
upon the face of the sun-lit sea—were visible, and beyond them 
an irregular blue line, mixing with the clouds and surmounting 
a low smudge of dim grey-green, marked the coast and the nearest 
mountain chain of the mainland of Borneo. 

The captain of the man-o’-war and his first lieutenant were 
dressed in cool white uniforms; their guests, the Governor of the 
island and Walter Tracy who, with a doctor and a few native 
understrappers, made up the entire civil service of the colony, 
wore riding-breeches, and neat khaki tunics. A couple of 
Chinese servants passed to and fro waiting upon the Europeans. 

“ Well, we shall always have a very pleasant recollection of our 
stay here, anyway,” said the captain. “We have all had a capital 
time of it, thanks to you, and shall be sorry when we turn our 
backs upon you this afternoon. All the same, I must say that I 
should not, for choice, select Labuan for my permanent home.” 

The Governor laughed. “I don’t fancy that that is a selection 
which anyone would make of his own free will,” he said. “Tracy 
and I are good little boys who go where we are bidden, and do 
what we are told, and as a reward we are, like good little boys, 
given our bread and butter, and ever so little a scrape of jam 
with it. That is what keeps us here, that and the magnificent 
prospect of some day being transferred to a hole on the West 
Coast of Africa, or some equally delightful place, where we may 
extend our experience by sampling another kind of fever.” 

“Talking of fever,” said the captain, “I hope that you will tell 
Mrs. Tracy how very disappointed we are not to have seen her 
here to-day. I trust that she is better?” 

“Thank you,” answered Tracy. “She was a trifle better when 
I left her, but until we drain the swamps round the town the 
place will never be really healthy. The site chosen was about 
the worst that could have been hit upon.” 

“ And draining costs money,” said the Governor. “ Our death- 
rate isa good deal better than it used to be in the beginning of 
things, and it has never approached the magnificent figures of the 
West Coast, but all the same it is capable of improvement without 
a doubt.” 

“Whatever can have induced the British Government to plant 
a colony in such an unlikely place as this?” asked the captain, 
“Tt was a desert island in those days, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied the Governor. ‘‘1t was uninhabited and un- 
inviting, but great things were hoped of it. The first Rajah 
of Sarawak was mainly responsible. He thought that it would 
gtow into a second Singapore, and with the example of Sir 
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Stamford Raffles’ success before his eyes, he was dazzled by his 
dreams of what Labuan might become. There is coal of sorts on 
the island, the harbour, as you see is a good one, and the main- 
land of northern Borneo was an unknown quantity in those 
days, which, for aught they knew to the contrary, might 
possess all the wealth of the world. It was a chance, and as such 
worth taking ; but it has been a pretty bad break from the first, 
Very few ships call here; we produce nothing; and the people 
of the mainland are mostly Miuruts, an unpleasant race of 
homicidal maniacs, who are possessed by a passion for owning 
other folks’ skulls and bones. Therefore the prospects of Labuan 
ended where they began—in a dream. You have only to look at 
the island to sea that its aeon-long rest should never have been 
broken, that it has now fallen fast asleep again, and that it is 
never going to wake up for a second time.” 

“Labuan isn’t asleep. It’s dead, dead and beginning to putrefy! 
Can’t you smell it?” said Tracy grimly, as a whiff of fouled air 
came from the swamps. 

“Have another B. and §.,” said the captain, with some vague 
idea of comforting the youngster, with whose depression he 
sympathised heartily. It must be a truly awful thing, he 
thought, to be chained for years to the corpse of this lifeless 
colony ! 

“No, thank you,” said Tracy. “We have a hot ride in the 
sun before us, and one has to be careful in this delightful 
country. There isn’t any point in filling the graveyards quicker 
than we can help. As it is, headstones would be about our biggest 
article of import, if we ran to such luxuries.” 

“Tf I were going to be buried in Labuan, I shouldn’t care about 
such frills as headstones,” said the first lieutenant. “ But I think 
I should ask my pals to keep a certain amount of earth over me, 
and to scare away the wild swine.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Governor, whose face had 
suddenly become very grave. 

“Oh, nothing—only when I was riding past the cemetery this 
morning it struck me that things were a trifle slack, don’t you 
know; but I suppose it can’t be helped in a place where there 
are so many funerals. All the same, I should prefer a deeper 
grave myself.” 

“Let us change the subject,” said the Governor abruptly. 
“ Tracy, here, is giving us all a fit of the blues. We are talking 
as though we were the keepers of a Morgue.” 

So the conversation drifted off into other and more cheerful 
channels: tales of places beyond the narrow seas which gird 
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Labuan around, and jests about the men who lived there; talk 
of home, and stubble and covert, and good days spent in the land 
of lands to which the exile’s heart sets constantly; and so the 
time slipped by, and the hour came for departure. The Governor 
walked past his guard of marines, bade farewell to his hosts, and 
followed by Tracy went down the ladder into his gig. In silence 
the two men rowed ashore, and as they went the pipe of the 
boatswain sounded on board the ship and the rattle of the anchor- 
chain filled the quiet bay with rude noise. After landing on the 
wharf the Governor and Tracy stood for a few moments watching 
the ship get under way. The younger man looked at the big 
screws churning up the waters at her stern as she began to 
sweep seawards, and his eyes were filled with a kind of angry 
despair, for in her going he saw the snapping of yet another of 
the wofully few links that still bound him and his to the life 
that lay beyond the limits of the narrow island world. A 
deepened sense of isolation and loneliness, and a pang of acute 
nostalgia smote him anew with the force of blows, not for him- 
self—he was case-hardened, inured to exile, he did not matter—but 
for the little ailing wife whom an incredible selfi-hness had 
doomed to a lifetime of this dreary banishment. What right 
had he had to ask any girl to share with him such a lot as this? 
It seemed to him that he laid upon the shoulders of the woman 
he loved a burden too heavy to be borne, that he had robbed her 
of all that made existence worth having, and in exchange had 
given her nothing—only his own worthless self. And now her 
very health was being filched from her to complete the sacrifice! 
She must leave him, she must go home. He knew how she 
would resist the mere notion of it, but he shut his lips firmly. 
Labuan was no place fora woman. They must postpone their 
married life until a cold-blooded Government saw fit to move him 
to some more congenial spot. And when would that be? Never, 
perhaps; not for years, certainly. 

The voice of the Governor broke in upon his melancholy 
reverie. 

“Did you hear what that men said about the cemetery?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tracy. 

“Well, I want you to ride up there with me before you go 
home.” 

“Do you think that anything is wrong, sir?” 

“T think all manner of things, but we'll talk about that when 
we get there. You are new to this place, and do not yet know 
all the charming habits of the gentle Mirut, Come along.” 
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They walked to the end of the pier, and mounted their sturdy 
Borneo ponies, little flea-bitten roans which had the air of being 
all head and feet. The two men cantered throngh the town, and 
up the long avenue which cuts inland towards the heart of the 
island, passing the white gates of Government House, and so to 
the flat hil at the back of all things upon which the European 
burial-ground is situated. 

There are few things more sad in all the world than these out- 
of-the-way graveyards of Asia, in which such of our folk as have 
dropped out of the ranks of the Empire’s foremost skirmishing 
line are Jaid to rest. Trim white posts and rails fence them 
in, symbols of the narrow life that killed the sleepers; the rank, 
crudely-coloured grasses grow with a horrible luxuriance that 
defies all attempts at decency and neatness; the pitiless sunglare 
smites down upon those comfortless resting-places, cracking tho 
dry earth till it gapes hideously through a thousand parched 
mouths; the abomination of utter desolation reigns here supreme. 

From these woeful spots no poet could draw gentle inspira- 
tion, such as might spring from the contemplation of quiet God’s 
acres in the dear Home country, for about them there is no air 
of peace, no restful, holy calm whereof the sadness is so chas- 
tened that it only serves to hallow and make beautiful: instead 
there is a sense of ugly banishment even in the grave, of exposure 
to the cruel sunglare, a nerve-torturing feeling of discomfort and 
unrest. Looking upon these melancholy places a man needs no 
imagination to set him wondering whether the uncared-for dead 
can find any peace amid surroundings which harrow with their 
ugly melancholy even the most callous of the living. 

As they neared the cemetery gate, the Governor’s pony shied 
half across the road at some white object in the grass by the way- 
side. His rider dismounted and hitched him toa tree, and Tracy, 
after following suit, turned towards his Chief, and saw him bending 
over the thing which had startled the pony. 

* Look here,” said the Governor. 

Pes :ng over his senior’s shoulder, Tracy saw lying in the 
grass the thigh-bone of a man, to which some discoloured frag- 
ments of flesh and muscle still adhered. An-abominable reek 
sickened the hot air. 

“What is the meaning of it?” asked Tracy. Unconsciously 
he dropped his voice to a whisper, and spoke as men speak in the 
presence of the dead. 

“ Maruts,” said the Governor laconically, and as he turned away 
and entered the burial-ground, he cursed bitterly through his set 
teeth. The desecration of the dead of one’s own race by people of 
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an inferior breed is ever a terrible thing to behold, and it has the 
power to stir up strange tumults of passion in a white man’s 
heart. 

Within the cemetery fence all was confusion—a shapeless, 
empty excavation occupied the place where the most recent 
gravemound had been; around it were piles of earth, heaps of 
broken glass bottles, the rotting planks of a coffin that had been 
torn roughly asunder, to which fragments of the black cloth 
that had covered it clung like foul fungi; and strewn hither and 
thither were the bones of a human being. 

“It is poor Faber,” said the Governor, naming an oflicer who 
had died of the island fever some six weeks earlier. He pointed 
to an object lying in the rank grass behind the over-turned 
wooden cross that had marked the head of the grave. It was a 
part of the dead man’s backbone, to which some of the ribs were 
still attached—thin yellow-green hoops, discoloured and unsightly, 
that obtruded themselves upon the sight beneath a cloud of noisy 
flies. 

Tracy looked for an instant, and turned away choking and 
coughing. “Great God!” he cried, and his words were broken 
by asob. “ What devils, what devils!” 

“See,” said the Governor. “I made them put a thick layer of 
broken bottles above him, hoping that that would keep him safe, 
but it has been no sort of use. The Miruts must have lifted them 
off bit by bit till they got at the bones, and they have scattered 
him broadcast, broadcast!” 

Tracy, quite unmanned, sat down on a neighbouring grave, 
with his back to the horror, and the Governor strode over to him 
and laid a kind hand upon the young fellow’s shoulder 

“Buck up,” he said. “I want you to go down to the hospital 
and find Jenkins for me. Only a doctor can tell us what bones 
are missing, though the skull has gone, of course. Don’t trouble 
to come back here; there is nothing that youcando. Take my 
advice, go straight home after you have found Jenkins, and drink 
a strong B, and §., it will help to pull you together.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Tracy. He rose stiffly, and walked 
towards his pony, stepping cautiously lest he should unwittingly 
spurn some part of what had been the body of a friend, and keep- 
ing his eyes averted from the terrible things that lay strewn 
about his path. In this distant land, Death was a fearful spectre 
that grinned at the exiles constantly—imminent, triumphant, 
threatening. The thought of it haunted men waking, and pursued 
them in their dreams. The horror of dying out here in obscure 
banishment, dying like rats in holes, was an ever-present dread ; 
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but if death were to be followed by nameless outrages such as had 
been perpetrated upon the body of poor Faber, it became in an 
instant doubly hideous, doubly terrible. 

So thought Walter Tracy, as he galloped towards the hospital, 
and again a feeling of desperation seized him, wringing him with 
a pain that was all the more keen because it was suffered not for 
himself, but for another. If she were to die out here, and to be 
buried in that awful place! The green earth about him turned 
hazy and reeling as he looked at it through the sunglare. 

The Governor seated himself upon a grave, and lighted his pipe. 
The fatility of the task which had been set him, the administration 
of this worthless island with its obscure past, its hopeless future, 
and its ugly present, smote him with deep depression. If he 
could have felt that any good were likely to come of all this suffer- 
ing and sacrifice, he could have borne it cheerfully, but the 
conviction that he and his fellows were wasting some precious 
years of life, were risking health and happiness to no purpose, 
made him resentful and melancholy. His energetic nature was 
cramped by this life of enforced inaction, his spirits were weighed 
down to the earth by the dead monotony of the island, which 
was broken only by such acts of savagery as this outrage on the 
dead. Among his fellows it was part of his duty to keep a brave 
face, and to hearten up those who lacked his strength. Now that 
he was alone, alone with the dead, he threw his arms aloft in a 
passionate gesture, and broke out into the bitterest of all human 
cries :— 

“¢ Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in 
which it was said, There is a man child conceived. Let that day 
be darkness: let not God regard it from above, neither let the 
light shine upon it. Why died I not from the womb? For now 
should I have lain still and been quiet, I should have slept: then 
had I been at rest!’ As it is,” he grumbled, “it does not promise 
much stillness or quiet or rest if one is to be buried in Labuan!” 
He bit hard upon the mouth-piece of his pipe, and broke the 
amber short off in his teeth. 

“Damn!” he said mechanically. ‘“ What a poor plucked one I 
am to whine like this! It will be all the same, I suppose, a 
hundred years hence!” 

His evil hour was upon him, and he fought it out doggedly 
and alone, with only those scattered bones of the man who had 
been his friend, and the dreary grave-mounds, for witnesses of hie 
weakness. When Jenkins, the doctor, joined him half an hour 
later, the Governor was as calm, as resolutely cheerful, as seem- 
ingly callous, and as practical as ever. 
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Tue heat of the tropical noontide poured down from the colour- 
less sky, gleaming, hard, pitiless as the tempered blade of a weapon. 
The fronds of the cocoanut-trees stiffened and lifted as it 
parched them; almost every living thing had sought shelter, and 
the land was profoundly still, wrapped in the heavy, restless 
silence of pain; the only sound was the occasional trickle of dry 
soil, as fragments broke off from bank or mound, and slipped 
downward with a tiny rustle. A few disconsolate crows sat 
perched upon the trees with gaping beaks, gasping for air. All 
about the island the sea lay like a sheet of pale blue glass, its 
surface oily and unrefreshing to the eye. Its horrible, sickly 
expanse, blindingly refracting the vertical rays, conveyed no 
suggestion of cooling waters: it was a white-hot floor upon which 
the island rested, baking agonisingly beneath the white-hot sky. 

The shutters of Tracy’s little bungalow were close shut. 
Without, a score or so of tired-looking fruit-trees stood in des- 
pondent groups, their branches drooping languidly, albeit the 
earth about the roots had been recently up-turned to stimulate 
the flow of sluggish sap. Within the bungalow a dull dusk 
reigned—not the dim religious light which falls so gratefully 
behind closed blinds on a hot summer’s day in England, but a 
breathless, airless, quivering darkness, split across and across by 
blinding bars of light wherever a crack in the shutters or a tiny 
rift in the walls enabled a ray to penetrate. The stifling twi- 
light and the oppressive stillness brought no sense of calm or 
peace—they did not woo to slumber: rather they created an 
atmosphere of unrest, a painful feeling of divorce from the bare 
possibility of sleep, a feverish discomfort that set every nerve on 
edge. 

In the airless gloom of the bedroom Pearl Tracy lay stretched 
upon the bed, with the heavy folds of the mosquito-net looped up 
unevenly around the canopy above her head. Her cheeks were 
hollow, and in the centre of each a scarlet patch burned in awful 
contrast to the pallor of her face. Her lips were parted, and she 
drew her breath noisily, with a laboured monotony of sound that 
was as the very voice of restlessness. Her wide grey eyes, that 
in health were wont to be so soft and so changing in their expres- 
sion, were open to their full extent, hard, gleaming, and fixed in 
asightless glare, Her dark hair was plaited in a long tail that 
lay across her breast. Her form was wasted dreadfully, and her 
little slender arms showed the stiff lines of the bones, and were 
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swollen into unsightly bosses at wrists and elbows. Once in a 
while she would essay to move them, and they would lift ever so 
feebly ere they fell back again on to the sheet. Now and again 
too her head would roll from side to side upon her pillow, with a 
motion eloquent of impotence that seeks escape from pain, and at 
such times she would murmur broken words and sentences, mere 
fragments of inarticulate complaint, very pitiful to hear. 

By the bedside Walter Tracy sat watching her, rising now and 
then to moisten her parched lips, to arrange her pillow more 
comfortably with clumsy masculine touch, or to smooth the 
sheet upon which she lay. He had maintained this watch now 
unbrokenly for many hours, and his form was bowed with fatigue 
his eyes were hollow with misery and sleeplessness, his face was 
aged and drawn with suffering. 

The close atmosphere, the dead unrestful quiet of the room, 
the dim twilight which yet was powerless to decrease the 
appalling heat, all preyed upon his nerves, while the sorrow that 
was gnawing at his heart, his love and pity for his little wife, 
and the maddening consciousness of his utter impotence to aid or 
save her, combined to well-nigh unhinge his mind. The power 
of consecutive thought had deserted him. Again and again 
trifling, irrelevant memories of his childhood obtruded themselves 
upon his consciousness, dogged him with inconsequent persistence. 
Over and over again he dwelt upon the recollection of the days in 
which he had wooed the stricken girl before him, not with 
pleasure, but with a horrified surprise at his own monstrous 
selfishness, for had he not known the sort of life to which 
marriage with him would condemn her, the sort of death to which 
his love might doom her, the death which she now was dying 
here, before his very eyes? 

And though this train of thought recurred with merciless 
reiteration it was interrupted at every turn by all sorts of incon- 
sequences, whose irritating intrusion he was powerless to control. 
At one moment he would see Pearl’s face as it had looked during 
some tender passage of their love-story; at another the face of a 
school-comrade, long since forgotten, would come between him 
and his vision with elfish cruelty. He strained every nerve to 
concentrate his mind upon the one all-important matter that 
engaged his thoughts—his own share of responsibility and blame 
for the tragedy that was robbing him of his darling; but his 
every effort was futile, and his mind, broken away from all 
control, stumbled hither and thither in mazes of irrelevancy, and 
refused to obey his will. 


Yet through all he never for an instant lost consciousness of 
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the misery that was overwhelming him, of the still form upon the 
bed, and of his inability to do aught to relieve Pearl’s sufferings. 
He was tortured by the knowledge that her sick-room lacked 
everything which in Europe tends to relieve the intensity of dis- 
comfort, that the appliances at the disposal of this wretched 
colony were hopelessly inadequate, that the doctor who tended 
her was no specialist upon whose genius avd intuition he could 
rely, that even the diet and the drugs supplied were things that 
a cottage-hospital at home would regard with scant favour, that 
fate itself was against him, the stars ‘in their courses con- 
spiring to rob him of his love. That the best the circumstances 
permitted was being done for Pearl was a fact that held no com- 
fort. She was all the world to him, his love, his wife, his 
darling, and she lay there in torture under his very eyes, and 
he could do nothing to alleviate her pain, only watch it in 
impotent agony, cursing himself for a useless brute, and longing 
for the skill of nurse and doctor, which might have turned the 
balance in her favour but for the ruthless facts of distance and 
of time. 

These were the thoughts which had borne him company during 
two whole days and one endless night of watching, and the 
afternoon of the second day found him wild with rage against all 
the world, fierce as a trapped beast, hating himself, and filled 
with a savage fury against fate. Jenkins, the doctor, stole into 
the room, stumbling clumsily against a bed-side table, for his 
eyes were blinded from the glare through which he had been 
riding. He drew a clinical thermometer from its case and took 
Pearl’s temperature, He gazed at the clambering mercury and 
shook his head ruefully. 

“You have given her the medicines?” he asked. 

“ Of course,” whispered Tracy hoarsely. 

Jenkins shook his head again, and passed out of the room. 
Tracy rose and followed him. 

“What do you think?” he questioned fiercely. 

“The temperature keeps up. The fever does not yield. If 
only we had some ice!” said the doctor. 

Tracy swore aloud. ‘ What in the wide world is the good of 
talking about if?” he cried. ‘Man alive, can’t you do some- 
thing ?” 

“T have been doing all I can, my dear fellow,” began the 
doctor soothingly, but Tracy cut him short. 

“And what good have you done?” he asked brutally. ‘“ You’ve 
tried a lot of useless drugs, and what effect have they had? You 
have only added to her pain, poor child, O my God! If only 
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I could get a decent doctor and a proper nurse they might 
save her!” 

“My dear Tracy,” Jenkins protested. “It is no good blaming 
me. I have done the best I can for her. I can’t give life.” 

“Of course you can't,” said Tracy brokenly. “I beg your 
pardon. It is not your fault. You did not bring her to this 
hole of a place. Thank God upon your knees for that!” and he 
turned and re-entered the sick-room. 

The afternoon crept on, and at last a little puff of cooler air 
from off the sea set the branches of the fruit-trees rustling with- 
out the bungalow, and told that the brief coolness of the hour 
before the dusk had come at last. Tracy rose, and moving stiffly 
across the room flung the windows wide. A refreshing breath of 
air in motion fanned his cheek. Pearl stirred upon the bed. 

He turned toward her, and saw that her eyes had lost the fixed 
look that they had worn so long. He bent over her, and very 
faintly her voice whispered his name. A wild hope sprang up 
in his heart, and something in his throat choked him as he stooped 
and kissed her. Then for a few minutes he busied himself with 
the thin milk which he tried to induce her to swallow. The fever, 
as sometimes happens at the very last, had left her, but all too 
soon even Tracy’s scant knowledge told him that the consciousness 
that had been given to her was but the preface to the long sleep 
which would have no ending in this life. 

He lay down beside her, holding her wasted hands in his strong 
clasp, and for one priceless hour these two, whom love had bound 
together, whom death was soon to separate, spoke heart to heart 
and soul to soul. What each said to each as they lay there, 
nearer than ever before, in the valley of the shadow of death, is 
not for alien ears to hearken to, and the secret is one that is 
locked in the heart of a single human being, an old and lonely 
man, who all his life since has drawn strength and comfort from 
the words that then came to him from the lips of a dying girl. 


III. 


Tue sun had dipped below the horizon, and the afternoon was 
waning, when at last Walter Tracy rose from his knees at the 
bedside of his dead wife, and moved slowly to the window. 

He stood there looking out upon the quiet evening landscape, 
the splendour of the western sky, the cool, melancholy dusk that 
was stealing up over the land and plunging it in misty shadows, 
and upon all the familiar things that of a sudden had become 
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strange to his sight. From the direction of the sea came the 
broken-hearted cries of gulls; nearer at hand little birds, hidden 
in the foliage, were piping and cheeping sleepily; bats were 
flitting hither and thither, swift and noiseless as swallows. The 
soft breeze that awakes with the twilight was whispering in the 
branches of the fruit-trees. 

Walter Tracy leant against the frame of the long window, 
inert and listless. The magnitude of the calamity that had 
befallen him had numbed his faculties. Mechanically he noted 
the marvellous tints with which the heavens were stained, the 
sounds that came to his ears, the sights that met his eyes, yet 
one and all of these things were shrouded in a haze of unreality. 
He knew that Pearl was dead, that she had gone from him for 
ever, that never again would he look upon her living face, listen 
to her voice, or feel the touch of her little hand upon his arm. 
This knowledge was beating itself in upon his brain; he was 
striving to understand it with a painful effort, as though it wero 
some fact that he was trying to commit to memory; yet all the 
time it was meaningless to him, like some conundrum propounded 
in a dream, more unreal even than the shadowy landscape upon 
which his unseeing eyes were fixed. 

He was spent and exhausted by grief and long-watching. He 
had, not tasted food for many hours; he had had many broken 
nights of late, and since early in the morning of the previous 
day he had not closed an eye, From the first he had been 
agonised by the sight of Pearl’s sufferings, of which he had been 
the impotent witness; he had been haunted by terrible apprehen- 
sions; had been driven half mad by despair and misery; had 
been oppressed by the dread certainty that her illness would 
surely end in death; had been racked by the knowledge that 
she might perhaps have been saved had circumstances been other 
than they were; and had been filled with blind rage against fate 
and against all mankind. His very soul had been rent and 
tortured by all these conflicting emotions; and now that his 
worst fears had been realised, now that his Pearl, his love, had 
been taken from him for ever, utter exhaustion had deprived him 
even of the power to feel. 

The darkness crept up, obscuring the world, merging all things 
within and without the bungalow into huge misshapen shadows, 
and still Walter Tracy leant against the window-frame, numb 
and dazed, conscious only of a dull ache at his heart, and of a 
mind that, baffling his efforts to control it, flew ceaselessly 
from one triviality to another. Yet through this mental haze an 
idea began to take form—vague and inconsequent, but persistent. 
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There was some duty to be performed, some act of service to 
his love that still remained to be done. He was conscious that 
the thing had been present in his mind since Pearl was first 
seized by the fever; that it had oppressed him dreadfully; yet 
now, in maddening fashion, it eluded him. What was it? He 
asked the question of his weary brain, and fought with almost a 
physical effort to wring from it an answer. It was something 
that he knew to be painful, horrible, yet necessary. What was 
it? What was it? 

He turned from the window, and groped his way through the 
darkness towards the bedside. A white figure standing by the 
door suddenly made itself seen, and, with all his nerves a-quiver, 
Tracy jumped aside, his heart beating like a drum. A second 
later he had recognised the apparition as the white dressing-gown 
which Pearl had been wont to wear, that now hung on a hook 
against the door, but the shock which it had given him had set 
his dulled brain working, had fired a train of thought. He 
had shied like a horse at the sight of that white object, just as 
the Governor’s horse had shied at—at what? Ah, now he knew! 

In an instant he saw in his mind’s eye that dismal, unrestful 
graveyard, with the yellow soil upturned above a new grave, the 
pitiless sun-glare beating down upon it, and those awful fragments 
of poor Faber’s dishonoured body scattered about among the rank 
growths. In a flash imagination painted for him a mob of squalid 
savages routing in the grave with busy fingers, their ghoulish 
faces eager with hideous excitement ; and it was not the corpse of 
Faber or another with whom they grappled so horribly, but the 
body of his darling! The impression was so vivid, the horror so 
intense, that Tracy reeled back against the bedpost as though he 
had been struck. He turned suddenly giddy, and a great nausea 
was upon him. It seemed to him that the outrage had actually 
been committed, and blazing with wrath he uttered a short cry, 
throwing out his arms wildly. 

Then his hand encountered the still, cold hand of his dead 
wife, and immediately his calmness was restored. The act of 
desecration had not yet happened, and must not happen. That 
was the one service that he could still render to his love. The 
necessity for action, immediate action that called for a sustained 
physical effort, awoke him from the species of stupor in which he 
was plunged, and saved, perhaps, his toppling reason. At once 
he was thinking clearly, consecutively, forming a plan: an instant 
later he was toiling to put that plan into execution. 

Stooping in the darkness to kiss Pearl upon the forehead, he 
whispered to her to have no fear, Then he passed from the 
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room and out of the bungalow. He groped and stumbled to the 
tool-house, and selected a large spade and a big native hoe. 
Then, taking elaborate precautions to avoid noise, he set to work 
to dig a grave at the root of one of the fruit-trees in his com- 
pound. He was weak with want of food, and the sweat poured 
from him, but he dug on doggedly. Great blisters rose on his 
hands, but he did not heed them. Under the stress of the 
physical toil his mind resumed its wonted clearness. He realised 
at last all that Pearl’s death meant to him. He saw the long 
empty years stretching away before him, and a great self-pity 
made the lump rise in his throat, and tears gather to his eyes. 
But never did he slacken his efforts. The hard work was grateful 
to him because it was borne for Pearl, because it was the last act 
of love that he might do for her dear sake. 

At the end of a strenuous hour the grave was completed, and 
Tracy passed into the bungalow and helped himself to a whisky- 
and-soda. Then he returned to the garden and fell to delving 
anew. Hour after hour he toiled. No sooner was one grave 
made at the foot of a fruit-tree than he set to work tearing at 
the earth about the roots of its nearest neighbour. From time 
to time he rested a little, and the chill night air smote coldly on 
his drenched clothing. The palms of his hands were flayed; he 
groaned as he dug; he toiled like a demon, casting an anxious 
glance now and again at the eastern horizon. He was working 
against time—working for Pearl—and he would not allow weari- 
ness to overcome him till his allotted task was accomplished. 

The third of the small hours had come and gone when at last ho 
straightened his back and looked with satisfaction at the grave 
which he had just completed. It was the fifteenth. He re- 
entered the bungalow, bathed himself in the bath-room, changed 
his clothes, and then made his way to the bedside of his dead 
wife. Very tenderly he lifted her in his arms, crooning to her as 
though she still could hear him, and bore her out into the garden, 
casting about him the while glances of half insane suspicion. 
He selected a grave somewhat deeper than its fellows, in the 
bottom of which he had already placed a sheet. 

With great difficulty, and with such clumsy reverence as he 
could command, he lowered Pearl’s body into the pit, clambered 
down and disposed the limbs carefully, kissed her cold lips again 
and again, and then reluctantly drew a second sheet over her from 
head to heel. Next he fell to shovelling in the earth. Ah, how 
those falling clods hurt him as they fell upon her! How he 
winced at the sound of their dull impact! But it must be done, 
it was for her sako—he set his teeth, and dug with furious energy. 
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At last the grave was filled to the brim, and Tracy, shaken by 
dry sobs, passed mechanically on to the next, and then the next. 
In this manner, in less than an hour, he had covered in every one 
of his excavations, and so cunningly had he worked that there 
was nothing whereby an observer could distinguish between that 
which Pearl’s body occupied and the others which were empty. 
To a casual stranger it would have appeared that the soil about 
the roots of all the fruit-trees had been upturned with a care and 
energy very unusual in a native gardener, but the secret which 
was locked in Walter Tracy’s bosom was one which not even 
Mirut curiosity would be able to discover. 

The dawn was breaking greyly when, his heavy task accom- 
plished, Tracy stood bareheaded in the centre of his compound, 
and read in the wan light the solemn words of the Burial Service. 
Then, with the daybreak anthem of the birds ringing through the 
shady grove, he walked back into his empty bungalow. He 
stumbled to his bedroom, worn out in body and mind, threw 
himself down upon the sheets, and fell at once into a deep, 
dreamless sleep. It was not only Pearl Tracy’s body, perhaps, 
which that night of strenuous toil had saved from destruction. 


Walter Tracy has fared far since that day, has garnered much 
honour and fame, such measure of wealth as may fall to the lot 
of a Colonial civil servant, and a whole comet’s-tail of capital 
letters after his name, Promotion has borne him far away from 
Labuan to other and happier lands, yet that little sun-baked 
island, cast away upon the coast of northern Borneo, is more dear 
to him, I think, than any spot on earth. It is true that its 
memories haunt him as the scene of the over-shadowing tragedy 
of his life, but none the less he often revisits in spirit the name- 
less grave, hidden beneath the shade of the fruit-trees that cluster 
about an ancient bungalow, the grave the site of which is known 
to him alone, wherein lies buried very peacefully the treasure of 
his heart. 


Hueu CrirrorD. 




















Che Old Dutch Masters at the Guildhall. 


Tue summer Exhibition at the Guildhall is this year more 
varied than usual, for not only does it include a collection of 
Dutch Masters, both past and present, but also the recently 
acquired pictures, chiefly of the English school, that form the 
Gassiot Bequest. 

Connoisseurship will find much to interest it in the single 
room, containing about sixty pictures, devoted to Dutch art of 
the 17th century. Although it is of course impossible that even 
all the greatest names should be represented in this small space, 
an interesting selection has been made of works that have not 
been seen lately, either at the choice exhibition of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in 1900, or at any recent exhibition of the Old 
Masters. Many painters are unfortunately entirely unrepre- 
sented, Mierevelt, Ravesteyn, de Hoogh, Willem van der Velde, 
Wouwerman, to mention but a few of the vast army of Dutch 
painters both great and small; but although names are often 
missing, there are few characteristic phases of Dutch art 
of the great period that are not at least exemplified at the 
Guildhall. Portraits, landscapes, architecture, genre pieces, 
both polite and profane, conversations, stil] life, flowers, are all 
here, and only the great Regent pictures are conspicuously 
wanting to complete the whole field of activity. 

‘ The place of honour has been fitly accorded to the magnificent, 
solemn landscape which, though tradition has associated it with 
Rembrandt’s name, bears on its very face the impress of his 
pupil, de Koninck’s peculiar genius. Seldom in Rembrandt's 
lundscape pictures do we find such complete solitary restfulness, 
such absence of all foreign elements and wayward imaginings. 
Rembrandt indeed would build his landscape on the sober basis 
of his level-lying country, but he would then proceed to erect 
upon this foundation a world of his own, where, as in his great 
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Cassel landscape, we are wafted away into a region of mysterious 
grandeur, a dream-land, tragic, unreal. Only in the slighter 
effort of his drawings and etchings does he show himself constant 
to the soft beauties of the flat Dutch scenery. It was just these 
which de Koninck seized, and as his eye wandered over the 
plain, taking in the mighty sweep of its lonely, level horizon, he 
sought to express on canvas something of the vastness of this 
expanse of sky, dunes and water, illuminated by fitful gleams of 
the coy northern sun. 

Over this desolate country the storm is about to break, the 
angry heavens will open and discharge their flood. All is silent, 
with that death-like stillness which precedes the whirl and rush 
of a tempest. The birds have deserted the sky, the solitary 
wayfarer seems to beg a refuge, while a small boat glides swiftly, 
phantom-like, over the water, to gain the shelter of the river- 
bank. How restful are the long horizontal bands of mellow 
colour, with stripes of vivid peacock blue on the horizon, con- 
trasting with the warm local colours and broken composition cf 
the foreground. It is the superb breadth both of vision ani 
handling which lifts this almost geographically treated scene 
into the realms of epic poetry. 

Of Rembrandt himself, perhaps no more attractive example 
could have been chosen than the portrait of his son Titus, 
exhibited by Monsieur X. of Paris, behind which transparent 
anonymity M. Rudolf Kann modestly seeks to retire. The 
recently published series of reproductions from his rich collection 
is, however, too well known to connoisseurs for such concealment 
to remain effective. Nowhere in Rembrandt’s work do we find a 
richer colour harmony of warm browns and dull red, relieved by 
slight touches of scarlet in face and dress, and the mellow white of 
the lace-trimmed shirt. It would scem as though the desolate man 
had poured all his aching love into this iask of delineating the 
features of his lost Saskia’s child. His first-born had died a 
mere infant; this Titus, inheritor of the mother’s weakness, was 
to grow to manhood only to slip out of life before his father’s 
eyes. Here, at the age of fourteen, he appears as a bright, 
winning boy, attired in all the bravery, plumed hat, pearl 
earrings and doublet, with which the painter was wont in 
happier days to deck himself and his family before sending them 
down for the approval of posterity. It is a sweet childish face 
that looks out at us from the kind of aureole formed by the 
curly brown hair and black velvet hat. To this year, 1655, 
belongs also the portrait of the same subject in the Earl of 
Crawford’s collection ; rather later that in Earl Spencer’s, formerly 
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supposed to represent William III. We recognise the same open 
features in the delightful Singing or more correctly Reading 
Boy of the Vienna Gallery, and indeed, in these latter days of 
poverty and disrepute, Rembrandt and his household were his 
own most convenient and ready models. 

The little early portrait lent by the Duke of Westminster is 
certainly not, as we are asked to believe, a presentment of the 
artist himself. Rembrandt in 1634 was no artless youth, but, 
as we may judge from the portrait in the Liechtenstein Gallery, 
belonging to the next year, a strong, rather coarse-featured 
man, already inclining to corpulence. Here, on the contrary, we 
have the careful study of some unknown model, dressed up ina 
selection of the studio property-garments, painted with the 
delicate precision and smooth flow of the painter’s first manner. 
It is impossible to wax enthusiastic over a third example of 
Rembrandt, the “ Abraham dismissing Hagar and Ishmael.” For 
all its sweeping breadth and warm glow of colour, it just lacks 
the distinction, the dramatic pathos, which in such a subject we 
expect from Rembrandt. Neither of the two principal figures 
is quite convincing, but the boy kneeling with his back to the 
spectator is beautiful and pathetic. The subject seems to have 
been conceived in a listless mood, perhaps when the cares of 
the world and the deceitfulness of poverty were pressing upon 
the artist. 

It is interesting to pass from this to the “Ruth and Naomi,” 
ascribed to Rembrandt’s brilliant pupil, the hapless Karel 
Fabritius. This artist’s all too brief career terminated at the 
historic explosion which blew the city of Delft into the sky, a 
disaster immortalised with infinite zest by the Delft artist, 
Egbert van der Poel, as in his little picture in the National Gallery, 
where we are introduced to the scene of calamity, and may watch 
the survivors collecting together their scattered chattels, or 
tending the wounded. So rare is the work of Karel Fabritius, 
the “ Phoenix,” as a contemporary poetaster hailed him in grim 
jest, that it needs some temerity to father upon him a piece 
which, as far as it can be seen, for it is unmercifully skied, is 
merely an average production of Rembrandt’s school. Here, 
indeed, is but a reflection of the brilliant, vigorous portrait of a 
young man at Rotterdam, a picture enthusiastically acclaimed as 
a chef-dcuvre of Rembrandt himself, until a hidden signature 
introduced to the world a pupil who, had accident not intervened, 
bade fair to rival his master in the maturest stage of the latter’s 
development. 

The mantle of Fabritius fell upon his pupil, the inimitable 
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Vermeer of Delft, whose charm never fails to hold us in a quite 
peculiar spell. He stands somewhat apart from the crowd of Dutch 
genre-painters, which makes it the more strange that until the 
19th century he should have been almost entirely overlooked. 
Ample amends have now been made him however, and the “ Sphinx,” 
as Birger styled him, becomes again the persona grata he appears 
to have been to his own generation. It is always something of an 
event when one of his rare pictures comes to exhibition, as in the 
case of the great “Christ with Mary and Martha” shown in Bond 
Street two years ago; and the present assemblage at the Guildhall 
receives quite a cachet from Monsieur Rudolf Kann’s “Sleeping 
Cook,” a picture known through reproduction to most, but in the 
original only to the few. The type of subject is one usual enough 
with Dutch genre painters, though commonly treated on a smaller 
scale. The comely cook, weary after work, has seated herself in a 
pleasant, cool room, where, almost unawares, sleep has caught her. 
The attitude and expression of this, the most luxurious form of 
slumber, have been admirably seized. But in Vermeer we are 
wont to look beyond the dramatic elements of the subject, to what 
with him was the all-absorbing drama, the play of cool diffused 
light over the discreet local colour of figures and furniture, Light 
with him was no strong concentrated brilliance merging in sur- 
rounding gloom, as Rembrandt conceived it, but a steady, all- 
pervading silver fluid or essence, in which every object seems to 
bathe. How it pours through the open doorway from the room 
beyond, throwing it back, touching with sharp emphasis the 
lintel, and flooding the grey wall in the foreground. All the 
familiar elements are here, woven anew into a pattern of mysterious 
beauty, the table with its oriental carpet-cover of varied hue, the 
pictures and map upon the wall, the lion-headed chair, and finally 
the single, tranquil figure. 

It is easy in the rich colour-scheme to trace the painter's 
descent through Fabritius from Rembrandt, the earlier theory of 
direct connection having long been abandoned. This picture 
belongs to the earliest period of the painter's career, before he had 
evolved the beautiful and curiously original colour-chord, in 
which cool greys and blues and a vibrating black are the notes 
struck. Here the warmer colouring, where a well-calculated red 
plays a large part, recalls the famous “ Courtesan” of the Dresden 
Gallery, which in its rich scarlet and lemon yellow stands 
strangely apart from such a work as the “Young Lady at a 
Spinet” in the National Gallery, typical of his later time. There 
is scarcely more than a suggestion in the “ Cook” of his favourite 
blue. Vermeer is exceptional in this also, that he passed from 
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broad to minuter work, only once repeating himself on so large a 
scale as the “Courtesan,” and often choosing a more restricted 
field than the almost three-foot-square panel here. 

Turning from this offspring of Rembrandt’s genius, we find our- 
selves confronted by a superb masterpiece of Hals, the genial 
head of the rival school of Haarlem. It is easy to imagine the 
merry, often boisterous bonhomie that ruled among the young 
men whom Hals gathered about him! Their laughter, their 
coarse jokes and loud chaff echo through their paintings. Ostade, 
Brouwer, Jan Steen, Molenaer, what a jovial crew, and not the 
least riotous among them the capo-scuola, Hals himself. Of 
marrying and giving in marriage there was not a little, Jan 
Steen and Adriaan van Ostade pairing with van Goyen’s daughters, 
Molenaer carrying off Judith Leyster, herself, as we may see 
here, no mean artist. There is a little picture in the Haarlem 
Museum by the rare Michael Sweerts, which introduces us to the 
studio, where the pupils, in various stages of idleness, grouped 
round a standing nude model, are exhibited by the master to the 
polite glance of a well-dressed visitor. On the back of the picture 
their names are suggested on a slip of paper, among them several 
members of Hals’s family. 

In the superb “ Admiral de Ruyter,” exhibited by Ear] Spencer, 
the virile genius and sweeping brush-work of Hals’s later years 
are displayed. ‘The triumphant figure bulks magnificently within 
its frame, holding its own with a certain lofty dignity, which 
the imposing treatment of the dress seems to enhance. The 
vibrating black and white, the yellow gloves, the greenish brown 
background, and the ruddy flesh tints, form the simple colour 
elements of this effective portrait. The peculiar pallor of the 
hands is rather unexpected. How strange the contrast between 
this solid worthiness and the momentariness and bravura of its 
pendant-picture, “ The Man with the Rumble” from Sir Frederick 
Cook’s collection. The fascinating sounds of his grinding machine 
have attracted a vociferous crowd of gutter children, whose glee is 
expressed in broadest accents in every irregular feature of their 
grinning littie faces. Three other versions of this picture exist, 
one at Wilton House, perhaps more solidly painted than the 
present, which seems to have been flung off in hot haste, the artist 
himself joining in the fun and catching with ready sympathy the 
varied expressions of the eager group. The rough and ready 
triangular modelling of the faces has become here almost a trick. 
Equally rapid and summary, though not from the hand of the 
master, is the small study of a Boy, laughing with delight at the 
discordant strains he has tortured from his flute. This is 
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apparently a free copy of the study in Schwerin, with slight 
differences in the arrangement of the hair and dress. 

Verspronck, Hals’s pupil, is represented here by one of his 
masterpieces, the portrait of a woman, wife of that Thomas Wijck 
who came to London and painted its monuments. This really 
charming portrait, easy in pose, perfectly set within its frame, 
finds its counterpart in a picture, seemingly of the same sitter, in 
the Corsini Palace in Rome. The little lady who faces us so 
complacently and with so much quiet humour, is an unusually 
pleasing Dutch bowrgeoise. 

Hals’s name has certainly been taken in vain on the frame of a 
small portrait group purporting to represent van Goyen, the 
landscape painter, and his family. But we may detect here, in 
the dry painting, and the manner in which the contours cut into 
the background, the style of Rembrandt’s precursor, Thomas de 
Keyser, who with Nicholas Elias, held the field in Amsterdam 
until the cry was Rembrandt. One may compare this group, 
particularly in the treatment of such telling details as the collar 
and the woman’s ruff, with the little “ Portrait ” close by of a black- 
robed gentleman set against a marble grey background. In this 
clever little variation in black and grey De Keyser has hardly yet 
broken the bonds of the stiff, early style inherited through a 
generation of little-known face-painters. He found himself later, 
as the Hague Gallery abundantly proves, and we need not go 
further than the warm, broadly treated “ Merchant and his Clerk” 
of the National Gallery, painted in 1627, when Rembrandt had 
scarcely yet wielded the brush, to appreciate the influence he must 
have exercised over the young artist on his arrival at Amsterdam. 

Returning to the school of Haarlem, two gay attractive panels 
catch the eye, which claim to spring from the collaboration of 
master and pupil, Frans Hals and Judith Leyster, the latter one 
of the few women who have achieved distinction in the field of 
painting. We must at least allow this lady the credit of her own 
work, and not permit her to be eclipsed by the burly figure of her 
teacher. There is no trace of Hals in these ‘ Jovial Comedians.’ 
If collaboration there be, Dirk Hals were a more possible candidate 
for the honour, but Judith’s signed work in Amsterdam, “ Le 
Buveur,” tallies so closely with what we see here that we may 
safely leave the honour to her. There is, too, something curiously 
feminine in these gaily caparisoned tipsy boys, rocking on un- 
steady legs, yet full of irresponsible bravado. We might almost 
believe that the merry masquerade had been carried further than 
this. Are not these pretty youths really girls in boys’ clothing ? 
Judith’s husband, Molenaer, for once cuts but 8 poor figure beside 
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his brilliant lady, represented as he is by a concert of children, 
broad enough in treatment, but leaning too much to our own 
national failing for sentimental anecdote. A charming “ Interior” 
with a lady at a spinet awaiting her cavalier, probably a joint 
work of this couple, was exhibited at the Old Masters in 1902, 
and has since passed, in company with many interesting Dutch 
pictures, into the collection of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 

This polite genre, where satin-robed ladies and their elegant 
swains make melody in well-appointed boudoirs or set to partners 
in the dance, is in striking contrast to the boisterous scenes of 
tavern revelry treated with a burlesque humour, at times sinking 
to coarseness, by Adriaan van Ostade and his half Flemish 
compeer Adriaan Brouwer. The “Music Lesson” by Ostade 
introduces us to his singularly ill-favoured types and his terre-d- 
terre aspect of life, in which the quart-pot always looms large, 
but scarcely to the magic of his harmonious pencil and his truly 
artistic instinct for luminous colour. 

Another specimen of this tavern-genve is the “Smokers,” 
belonging to the Duke of Wellington, ascribed to Adriuan 
Brouwer, a copy of the Buda-Pesth picture, with some slight 
differences in the foot of the figure on the left and the stool on 
which the paper of tobacco lies. It is perhaps owing to his short 
life that Brouwer’s works are so rare, indeed outside Munich it is 
hard to estimate the warmth and passion of his lucid colouring, 
the magic of his brush which he, like Ostade, too often employed 
on subjects scarcely worthy of him. The National Gallery knows 
him not, but Dulwich possesses a little “Interior,” wonderfully 
soft and brilliant. In the “Smokers” at Buda-Pesth the warm 
harmony of the dim cellar-like interior where one smoker lolls 
in contemplative content, while another, glancing slyly at the 
spectator, lights his clay pipe with a buruing tagot, 1s conceived 
in Brouwer’s most characteristic vein. 

The joviality, the animalism, the ubindon of the Haarlem 
tradition seems to be epitomised in th» small “ Portrait” (shown 
also at the Burlington Fine Arts C ub in 1:00), in which that 
redoubtable old rogue, Jan Steen, introduces us to his own 
humorous personality. There is wouderfal command and facility 
in the ordering of the finely contrasted greeus, dull reds, and 
browns from which his picture is contrived. Quite irresistible is 
the bubbling fun here, this frank taking everything for granted in 
the best of good worlds. Of all the genre painters, Steen was the 
most successful in expressing individuality, in differentiating 
between his types. He had a far stronger grasp of psychology 
than either Metsu or Terburg, and here in his own portrait we 
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may read his not entirely one-sided character. In coarse 
burlesque he could hold his own with the worst, but quite 
another side comes out occasionally, as in that delicate little 
idyll of the National Gallery, the “Scene on the Terrace,” 
where he shows himself a perfect gentleman, and the Watteau 
of his less courtly period. Indeed the early stage, when Dutch 
genre disported itself in taverns and low drinking-booths, was 
succeeded by a more sober, homely art. From the lowest rung, 
occupied by a villanous sodden peasantry, it rose one step in the 
social ladder, to find its subjects in the healthy homes of the 
bourgeoisie. Yet a stage, and we follow Terburg, Metsu, and 
Mieris to the soft elegance of the homes of the Dutch noblesse, 
and seem to hear that warning note of false luxury struck, which 
inevitably precedes the decline. Steen, himself a tavern-keeper, 
prone to linger among the pots, loved also the solid comfort of the 
kitchen. In his picture at the Hague the painter’s family gather 
about the well-spread board, and all, from the grand-parents in 
the warm fire corner to the baby playing with the cat, breathe an 
air of contented well-being. Again his sense of humour finds 
scope in numerous renderings, of which there is a rather dull 
example in the exhibition, of the love-sick maiden, the malade 
imaginaire or even real, In all, the same characters take part, 
the listless lady, the sharp-featured duenna, the bluff, half- 
scoffing apothecary. And the mise-en-scene is the house of a well- 
to-do citizen, whose daughter can afford to become accomplished 
and to keep her hands soft and white. 

If breadth, boldness, subdued lighting and more or less 
grotesque humour distinguish the Haarlem coterie of genre 
painters, the trend of Gerard Dou and his school was all 
towards minute finish, polished execution and strong effects of 
light and shade. Dou adopted for his ultimate aim the smooth 
minuteness from which his master Rembrandt started. This 
is strikingly displayed here, in the Duke of Westminster’s 
“Nursery,” a work of astonishing patience, skill and finish and 
some charm of sentiment, but in execution tiresome and tedious 
to the last degree. The eye is dragged reluctantly from passage 
to passage, bewildered by the restless variety of this medley from 
a colour-box, where every part of the picture is treated as though 
it were alone and of first importance. This small-minded 
dexterity is astonishing, but it is not pleasant, almost we might 
say it is not art. 

Dou’s best pupils, Gabriel Metsu and the elder Frans Mieria, 
receive but scant justice here, Meteu’s “ Woman dressing Fish” 
showing him far from his best, Nowhere does Metsu apyear in 
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such brilliant light as in the wonderful “Letter Writer,” where 
he is evidently thinking of Vermeer, and “The Sailor’s Letter,” 
both in Mr. Beit’s collection, and two of the gems of the late 
exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Terburg too, that 
aristocratic cosmopolitan, unfortunately appears here not as the 
composer of his famous “ Musical Parties,” where gentlemen and 
ladies in matchlessly painted satin foregather in pleasant 
harmony of sound and surrounding, but in some portraits which 
reveal him in a far less attractive phase, and though it is 
impossible not to admire the fine finish of features and 
costume, the artificial purplish flesh-tones are very disagreeable. 
To judge of Terburg by the three pictures shown here would be 
to judge him by his worst, rather than by such broad and 
brilliant masterpieces as his “Concert” in Berlin or the 
“Trumpeter handing a Despatch” at the Hague. 

We must take a step backward from the “ Little Masters,” with 
the glimpses they afford us into the life of an age long since 
vanished, to the landscape artists of the seventeenth century, 
who, in their choice of the constant elements of nature, paint 
what is for all time, ever modern, yet never new. It is something 
of a paradox that the painter with whom the modern school of 
Dutch landscape, as exemplified in the same Exhibition, shows 
most affinity, should be one of the earliest of all, Jan van Goyen, 
perhaps the most Dutch of all the painters of Holland. It is in 
his strong feeling for atmosphere that van Goyen joins hands 
with the moderns. No landscape painter of his century showed 
such subtle sense of atmosphere pervading everything and sub- 
duing al! local colour to a harmonious monochrome. His “ River- 
Scene” exhibits just these precious qualities, the subdued cloud- 
laden sky, the sense of space, and the restful monotony of his 
grey-green colouring. Is it possible that time has done some- 
thing towards toning van Goyen’s panels to this almost modern 
monochrome, that originally the now restful grey of his land- 
scapes faithfully reflected the bright greens of nature? Houbraken, 
only fifty years after van Goyen’s death, censures him for having 
used in his greens the dangerous Haarlem blue, from which we 
may infer that chromatic changes had already taken place. We 
know in a more modern instance, that of Corot, how the yellow 
lacquers he used have faded from his greens, leaving them a 
mysterious blue-grey. 

Turning from van Goyen’s soothing atmospheric impressions to 
Ruysdael’s sunless sea-pieces is almost like walking from the 
open air into a picture-gallery. Goethe struck the right note 
when he lauded Ruysdael as the poet among Dutch landscape 
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painters. His is indeed the poetry of the sublime, of the 
melancholy and awful. In his sea-pieces, of which the Guildhall 
shows two, he reveals his wonted tendency to gloom and severity. 
His sea is always troubled, restless and dark, reflecting the inky 
blackness of the lowering windy sky. In his solemn forest- 
scenes, too, it is the sombre loneliness, the stern primeval 
grandeur of wild nature that he chooses to dwell upon. The 
large “ Forest Scene” here, for ail its accomplishment and its 
delicately rendered distance, is forced and overstrained in feeling, 
almost suggesting a scene from Wagnerian opera. The eye is 
positively impaled upon the jagged branches of these tortured 
trunks in the foreground. It was in a more genial vein that he 
painted the Scheveningen coast-scenes or the wide open land- 
scapes, lighted by rejoicing rifts of sunshine from a windy sky 
across which big rainclouds are chasing. The distant town with 
its lofty church profiled against the horizon, a landmark for miles 
around, is often that of his native Haarlem. 

Hobbema’s less poetical yet dignified art, so thoroughly 
appreciated in English collections, is represented in the Guildhall 
by two pleasant woodland compositions. Van der Neer, too, 
appears here in one of his characteristic canal-scenes, half revealed 
through the witchery of a moonlight night. This same sense of 
mystery is the keynote of a little twilight piece by Van der 
Cappelle, lent by Mrs. Bischoffsheim, a rare gem, standing apart 
from the master’s characteristic cool skies and calm rippling seas. 
Here the atmosphere is murky with the heaviness of a windless 
night. The white sails creep ghost-like across the sky. All 
nature is sleeping. But Van der Cappelle loved before all things 
to paint a great sky-expanse, lowering his horizon to admit but 
the narrowest strip of sea. If his nautical knowledge is less 
precise than that of Willem van der Velde, he paints with a freer 
hand, and a more subtle instinct for light. ‘ Off Scheveningen ’ 
is a beautiful example of his cheerful breeziness. 

An “Italian Landscape” by Jan Both reminds us that under 
Lord Cheylesmore’s bequest the National Gallery has just been 
enriched with a fine and unusually large example of this Dutch 
Claude. Cuyp, who with Both stands somewhat apart from the 
Dutch landscape painters, in their love of warm as opposed to cold 
colours, has been so much talked of this winter, that his “ Herds- 
man and Woman tending Cattle ” will scarcely appear as a novelty. 
Not so the superb “Head of a Cow” from Warwick Castle, 
ascribed to him, but more probably by one of the regular animal 
painters, Paul Potter or Adriaan van der Velde. This beautiful 
beast seems to invite us to bury our hands in the soft thick white 
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hair of its forehead. It is a piece of consummate painting, and 
how effectively the painter has inserted a strip of distant land- 
scape to enhance the feeling of space and freedom required by the 
life-sized proportions of the animal. 

After an hour or two spent among these Old Masters, whose 
lives fall well within the limits of one short century, who lived at 
no greater distance from each other than could be covered in a 
few hours by canal or road, we turn away with a renewed sense of 
wonder that all this achievement should have come to so abrupt 
an end, that more than a century should yawn between them and 
the little band of their compatriots who in the nineteenth century 
at length gather up the broken threads, and again carry on the 
good old national tradition of honest workmanship and sober 
truth of vision, portraying, as did their ancestors, the life and 


scenery of their own age and country. 
M. H. Wirz. 


















On the Shores of Longh LFovle. 


IRELAND, we were told, is one of those un-Fortunate Isles where it 
never rains but it pours, and on that first day of our arrival we 
had no reason to doubt the statement. 

Only a few hours before, while we were crossing the Channel, 
the weather had been perfect. Above, “a golden moon sailed in 
a sapphire sea;” there was scarce a flicker of wind; and the 
radiant moonglade, which, keeping pace with us was always just 
over the boat’s side, gleamed from its dark setting like molten 
silver, fretted fantastically at the edges with a shimmering 
“‘jewel-work ” of pearls and diamonds. 

Next morning, when the steward awoke us at some chilly small 
hour with the unwelcome news that we were in Belfast Harbour, 
all the poetry of the previous night had vanished, and scrambling 
into one’s clothes, and keeping an eagle eye on the luggage, 
proved very plain prose indeed. 

Few people are in buoyant spirits at 5.30 a.m., and most of the 
passengers as they hurried on deck, had a pre-occupied air which 
changed to pronounced gloom when they became aware of the 
melancholy fact that it was raining. 

We looked with longing eyes through a veil of rain towards 
the row of trim jaunting-cars beyond the harbour, but all 
thought of them had to be renounced in favour of a decrepit “ fly,” 
which, as it was the only specimen of its genus, we had to consider 
ourselves fortunate to secure. 

When, an hour later, our train started for Londonderry the 
rain was still coming down with an untired irritating persistence ; 
it rained every mile of the journey. And, as we gazed through 
steaming windows across vapour-hung sand-flats, whose flabby 
mixture of earth and water, suggested pre-historic chaos, we 
began to wonder wearily whether it always rained in the Isle of 
Sa ints. 


Perhaps that dreary beginning made our first view of the 
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Foyle the more enchanting. Just as the little steam ferry which 
plies between its shores was conveying us to the steamer, the sun 
suddenly asserted itself in a surprising burst of radiance, and the 
grand circular sweep of tree-covered heights rising in a succession 
of terraces from the water’s edge—the foliage new-washed and 
glittering with a million rain-drop jewels—appeared abruptly 
before our eyes, as though some elfin bell, inaudible to mortal 
ears, had just rung up the curtain. 

Londonderry, seen thus from the water, looks a summer 
paradise. On the lower slopes of those heights, nestling 
luxuriously among the trees, are the homes belonging to the 
wealth and fashion of the town; and the town itself, peeping 
from above the bridge, borrows @ glamour which on a nearer 
acquaintance is conspicuously absent. Londonderry, methinks, 
is rather over-ridden by the siege. There are the historic walls 
which sustained the siege, surmounted by the statue of the 
historic Mr. Walker who resisted it—with a few thousand others 
to help—and views, and guides, and shop people keep its memory 
so intolerably fresh and green that one is gradually goaded to 
forget patriotic Protestantism, and half tempted to believe with 
the Roman Catholic population that it was a much over-rated 
affair after all. 

It is significant and amusing that no good Catholic will ever 
call it Londonderry. It is Derry tout court to him; the prefix is 
simply a daily reminder of humiliation and defeat. 

“Och! Shure an’ he was a thraitor to his counthrey an’ 
religion,” exclaimed one of a group of idlers on the walls as we 
were gazing at the statue of the Reverend Mr. Walker and trying 
to induce a flow of enthusiasm. But his loafer comrades with a 
grin at his fervour pulled him back, and we marched along the 
dreary expanse of wall secretly rather amused at the indignation 
of the Roman Catholic Celt. 

The streets of the town mount ever upward, but in spite of its 
remarkable situation, its ancient walls and Bishop’s Gate, on a 
hear view it is distinctly wanting in dignity. The sight of most 
absorbing interest to my frivolous mind was a huge flock of 
geese—a gourmand’s Christmas dream of geese !—which marching 
solemnly in step—goose-step of course—up the steep street com- 
pletely blocked it for a few yards from pavement to pavement. 
Three gooseherds waving stragglers into line with red handker- 
chiefs tied to sticks, brought up the rear, each carrying in his 
arms a feeble member of the flock, which presumably had halted 
by the way. We watched with fascinated gaze as they brought- 
to beside the blank wall of a house where the whole company 
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flapped wings with a decorous spinster-like disapproval, as if 
shaking from their feathers the accursed dust of the journey. 
We should scarcely have been astonished had the wall opened 
and the entire flock disappeared after the weird fashion of 
the Pied Piper’s following; the whole incident seemed part of 
some hoar and ancient folk-tale, instead of a common every- 
day happening in one of the important towns of the British 
Isles, 

The eighteen miles’ sail to Moville was a refreshing change 
after our dreary railway journey. For some distance below 
Londonderry the Foyle is narrow, and on its banks are pros- 
perous but unbeautiful manufactories. Here a red disc marks 
the spot where the famous “ Bar” was placed across the water at 
the famous siege, and away from the sordid town where the 
sentiment of the siege is regarded as a profitable commercial 
asset, the dramatic force and power of that heroic resistance 
seizes with a firmer grip upon the imagination, and one feels 
that few national dramas have had a grander setting. 

At Culmore, five miles below Londonderry, we enter the Lough. 
The shores become wilder, and on the right there is not a house 
to be seen. To the left the banks are sometimes bare, sometimes 
wooded, with here and there an isolated house or castle standing 
near the water, amid well-kept grounds which imperceptibly 
merge into the rocks or shore. Afar off, the steeple of a church 
comes into view, about whose base clusters a village of white- 
washed cabins; the Inneshowen mountains appear, girdled with 
the charm of ever-changing light and shadow; and gradually, 
gradually, as the steamer throbs along, one feels that ordinary 
life is being left behind, and that towns with their multiplying 
conventions are receding to a delicious dreamy distance. 

Inneshowen is the name of the whole district lying between the 
waters of Lough Foyle and Lough Swilly; a triangular patch of 
country that the Atlantic on its northern shore, and connecting 
streams between the two Loughs, form into an island—Innis- 
Owen, or the Isle of Prince Eoghan, son of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, that great hero king, who long centuries ago lived in a 
palace on those shadowy Inneshowen mountains, and who was 
the direct progenitor of “The O'Neill” a title more distinctive 
and precious in Irish ears than that of king or emperor. 

So, steaming along these quiet waters of the Lough, we are 
sailing right into the heart of Old Romance. Lough Foyle, from 
the dim early beginnings of western history, has ever been the 
most accessible door, so to speak, into the land of Erinn. 
Strangely-fashioned craft, manned by fierce pirate adventurers, 
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after storm-tossings on the turbulent Atlantic, would happen on 
these smooth waters of the Foyle, and rejoice that their pagan 
gods had guided them into so fair a haven. 

Of all these adventurers the “brutal, ferocious, furious, 
untamed, implacable hordes” of Vikings were perhaps the most 
to be feared. Swooping down on the inhabitants with vulture- 
like rapacity and power, they seized their goods, their flocks, 
their cattle, their women-kind, and extorted tribute from the 
humblest of the natives. An old chronicler complains with 
bitterness : 





“There was a king from them over every territory, and a chief over every 
chieftainry, and an abbot over every church, and a steward over every 
village, and a soldier in every house, so that none of the men of Erinn 
had power to give even the milk of his cow, nor as much as the clutch of 
eggs of one hen in succour or in kindness to an aged man or to a friend 

. and though there were but one milk-giving cow in the house she 
durst not be milked for an infant of one night nor for a sick person, but 
must be kept for a steward or bailiff or soldier of the foreigners.” 


If blood left a permanent stain, the shores of Lough Foyle 
would be dyed a deep sinister red, for here many a desperate battle 
was fought between the men of Erinn and their fierce-eyed oppres- 
sors. More than ten long centuries have passed, but there is, 
between Greencastle and Moville, on a tiny stream which trickles 
through steep flower-embroidered banks down to the Foyle, a 
huge circular earthen mound, the walls rising round a central 
depression. It is grass-grown now, and part of a croft, but it is 
still known as the “Danes’ Fort,” and is said to be the last 
stronghold of the Norsemen in Ireland ere they were finally 
swept from the country. The “Four Masters,” those quaint 
annalists who begin their chronicle of Erinn with what happened 
immediately after the Flood, mention a grand onslaught in the 
year 864, It is supposed to have been at this Danes’ Fort, and 
imagination, leaping backwards over the centuries, can see the 
long-haired Vikings, absolutely fearless of death, entrenched 
behind their earthworks, defending themselves from the onrush 
of the incensed men of Erinn, This time it was a victory for the 
latter, and, at the end of the fight, when the little stream doubt- 
less carried a red tribute to the Lough, the king of Erinn had all 
the heads of the enemy collected into his presence and counted, 
“and twelve score heads was the number collected before him 
which was the number slain by him in that battle.” 

But all such gruesome chronicles receded into the ghostly 
background of the past, as we landed at Moville, the bright and 
striving, but not too thriving watering-place, which has gradually 
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evolved since the era of steamers and railways, from the ancient 
village of Bunfabble or Bunaphopple whichever name recommends 
itself as most euphonious. This little town, set like a jewel in 
the silence of Inneshowen, is in direct touch with the great 
outer world. Here it is that stately American liners make their 
last call for mails; and passengers, during the few hours’ delay, 
take a car and rush over the five miles of road to Port-a-Doris 
the tiny white beach, snugly set in the rocks at Inneshowen 
Head, to which the big Atlantic brings a daily tribute of shells ; 
or to the picturesque ruins of Greencastle at the gate of the 
Lough, and feel, with satisfaction, that they have conscientiously 
“done” Ireland. 

Several carmen crowded to the water’s edge, half-a-dozen 
offering at once to take our persons and our luggage. Just as 
the serious-eyed driver who had been sent to meet us extricated 
us from the importunities of his brethren, I overheard one of 
them exclaim in answer to the query of an old gentleman: ‘‘ How 
far will I dhrive ye, sorr? Shure an’ I'll dhrive ye out o’ your 
mind for a shillin’!” which reminded us, for the first time since 
our arrival, that Irish drivers are supposed to have a monopoly of 
the peculiar wit that is a compound of good-humour and audacity. 

But the truest charm of the Lough is best perceived and 
appreciated when towns and steamers are miles away, and one 
looks, as we did next morning, on the nacreous, sheeny, ever- 
changing waters of the Lough as they near the mightier waters 
of the Atlantic. It happened to be a Sunday morning, and, since 
then, a Sunday on the shores of Lough Foyle has been to us a 
beautiful synonym for peace. A radiant hush seemed to enfold 
all the visible world. The thin blue smoke, curling upwards in 
delicate spirals from the little cabins away on the hillside, was 
scarcely perceptible in that rare, pure air, and in all the wide 
country, sweeping up from the shore to the crest of the distant 
hills nought else seemed stirring. The golden-netted wavelets of 
the Lough, set, since tide-turn towards the Atlantic, were bare of 
craft, and only shadowed by high floating clouds or the swift 
passing of a sea-bird’s wing. The sorrel plumes, springing from 
the grey-scarred cliffs, flashed flame colour in the hot sun glare; 
the bents stood glittering like sheaves of polished spears; a tuft 
of rag-wort became in that transforming light a boss of burnished 
gold. The brooding silence was so exquisite, so complete that 
we could hear when it was broken by the faint pop-popping of 
the bursting gorse seed pods, as Nature pursued her unobtrusive 
work of dissemination. Benevenagh, the long shoulder of land that 
shuts in the Lough opposite Greencastle, half hid its old grey 
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face beneath a dusky mantle of purple cloud which showed in 
contrast to the glowing carpet of bright gold-yellow sands at its 
feet. 

As the morning waxed hotter and older, all the district for 
miles round turned its thoughts and its steps towards the Roman 
Catholic Church that stands high on the hillside, a beacon of 
spiritual light to the country round. Here, singularly enough, 
where, in the seventeenth century the Planting of Ulster was 
rigorously carried on, there are few Protestants. The people 
speak with a pronounced Scottish accent; they are thrifty and 
striving, with many of the Scot’s best characteristics tempered 
by the suavity and charm of their own land, but the district is 
almost entirely Roman Catholic, and the handful of Protestants 
are pariahs, looked on with disfayour and suspicion by all the 
community. 

Fresh from Protestant England, where church-going is 
becoming scantier year by year, we were astonisned at the 
wholesouled fashion in which everybody in the neighbourhood 
obeyed the summons of the church bell; and it was not till some 
time afterwards that we discounted their zeal by remembering 
that the church of their allegiance counts the omission of mass 
on a Sunday as a mortal sin. Gigs and jaunting-cars full of 
people with serious minds and Sabbath clothes trotted briskly 
along the dusty road above the Lough; pedestrians of varying 
degrees filed quietly and soberly into the village from out-lying 
crofts, not only women-kind, but men of all ages, from hobble-de- 
hoys in bright new ties and Sunday collars to dim-eyed hobbling 
grandfathers whose personal vanities had been laid aside for ever. 

The sight that met our eyes as we entered the churchyard 
was almost foreign in its unfamiliarity. Immediately opposite 
the gate is the west end of the church, in front of which stands 
the Great Holy Rood, weather-worn and time-stained, but still 
eloquent to all the faithful of our Lord’s Death and Passion. 
Before this a dozen or more men prostrated themselves with 
absorbed religious fervour. At that moment three musical deep 
notes from the Sanctus told the gathered groups outside of the 
elevation of the Host. At the sound men dropped devoutly on 
their knees by the grass-grown graves, making their pious 
genuflections; while those before the Holy Rood, after a few 
seconds of awed, hushed silence, kissed it with a passionate 
reverence, then slowly, almost reluctantly rose, as from a holy 
dream or trance, to pass into the church. 

All the floor was filled, men on one side, women on the other ; 
a standing crowd reached to the door, and flowed upwards along 
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the margins of the gallery stairs. After some searching we found 
a seat in the gallery, and looking down on the gay little altar, 
bright with exquisite flowers and the finely worked altar cloth, 
above which hung an ivory Christ on a black erncifix, we sat, for 
a space, “in our neighbour's chair” and realised that these 
symbols, externally beautiful, with a yet more beautiful inner 
significance, were good to the eyes of the crofting men and 
women, who battled with the waves at the fishing or were 
occupied with the sordid labour of farm-work during the six days 
of toil. 

Perhaps our eyes were uncritical that drowsy summer morning 
but there seemed less than usual of the tawdry element that is 
so general in Roman Catholic Churches. Even the plaster 
Madonna of the Lady Altar looked more winsome and graceful 
than the usual run of Church Madonnas, and, as she stood in the 
midst of a group of tall white Mary lilies above the red flame of 
the sacred lamp burning with perpetual gleam at her feet, she 
looked a holy type of gracious motherhood. 

It all seemed so charming, so idyllic, that we were half inclined 
to forget it had an underside, till an old Protestant farmer 
reminded us. He is one of the conspicuously small minority in 
that Catholic region, and it was not long before he heard we had 
been to the Roman Catholic Church. 

“ An’ go ye went to the Catholic church yesterday,” was one of 
his early remarks after our greeting. 

We admitted the fact. 

‘Ah, ye shouldna’, ye shouldna’ ha’ done that,” he said, with 
an expression that showed it to have been felt as a distinct and 
personal grievance. “They'd niver allow a Catholic to come into 
our place o’ warship.” 

We confessed to a belief in tolerance. 

“Eh! but they don’t believe in’t!” said the old man bitterly. 
“Tt’s the praste that will be doin’ it, always the praste. Ef he 
tould anny wan of ’em to put his head into the burnin’ peats 
there, they’d do it, ivery mother’s son on’em. Why, there’s me 
son now, @ fine sthraight well-grown man, though it’s not meself 
should say it. He should ha’ bin merrid these years past. 
Since the auld wife died—God rest her!—there’s nobuddy but a 
wee bit sarvent lassie to see afther us; to get our mate ready an’ 
the like. We want a young misthress here sairly, but there’s no 
wan about here for him.” 

“ What—among all those pretty and nice girls in the village ! 
It surely would not be a difficult matter to persuade one of them 
to marry him.” 
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“An’ none so manny as ye might think!” and he shifted his 
crossed legs and smiled uneasily. “ Yez see, there’s only a few of 
us Protestants in these pairts, and there’s niver a Catholic maid 
among ’em all that would dare to merry me son. “Iwould bea 
morthal sin, an’ the praste would excommunicate her for shure! 
So there’s only the sarvent lassies that come from yez don’t know 
where wi’ the fowk that takes the houses in the summer-time. 
But,” added the old man with a sigh, “ we want a good counthrey- 
bred girl that can feed the pegs, milk the kine, mek butther and 
the like. Eh,” he added, as we got up to go, “we Protestants 
hereabouts are threated like outcasts. The Catholics will ha’ no 
dealin’s wi’ ’em ef they can help it, the prastes an’ sisters forbid it. 
The only thing they'll be doin’ is to take our money, an’ that'll 
be no throuble to ’em at all, at all. But as to givin’ a helpin’ 
hand in disthress except to their own fellow Catholics, why, 
they'd be afraid o’ losin’ their immorthal souls! ” 

We smiled at the old man’s bitterness and exaggeration. 
Country people are so proverbial for their help to each other in 
trouble! Then a few days later we witnessed a little incident, 
which reminded us that “to boycott” is a purely Irish word, and 
that the farmer’s grievance might not be all imaginary. 

We had cycled out some miles and found ourselves near a town 
where the monthly sale of cattle was held. It was a hot morning, 
yellow with sunlight, and we got down from our bicycles, 
delighted to idle with the idlers, and to forget that such a thing 
as hurry or unrest existed in the wide world. The crofters 
arrived with a fine, leisurely disregard of time, generally leading 
by a string one petted cantankerous beast, which, with much 
patience and a little quiet profanity they endeavoured to keep in 
the right direction. Some of the men wore the conical hats that 
seem indigenous to Ireland; two or three had clean-shaven faces 
so priestly in expression that they had the air of priests 
masquerading as cattle-drovers ; the green tie was conspicuous, 
especially among the lads. 

As they sauntered up they exchanged greetings with each other 
and with the old dames in mutches who stood at their cottage 
doors, watching with fervid interest as the drivers and animals 
filed past down the slope beside the stream that led to the Cow 
Park. Sometimes the animals would dart off in exactly the 
opposite direction to that they were intended to go, and then all 
the loungers and farmers would lend the terrors of shouts and 
waving arms to persuade or terrify the creatures into the right 
path again. Presently we noticed four well-fed, lively, young 
steers, trotting along by the burnside towards the Park. They 
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were frisky and full of tricks, and the barefooted lad who was 
driving them had his hands full. Too full indeed, for, without 
the least warning, three of them suddenly took to the shallow 
stream, and apparently for sheer “ cussedness,” picked their way 
among the boulders splashing with many a “divarshun ” in the 
opposite direction from the Cow Park. 

The herd-boy’s excited attention was concentrated on these 
wanderers, and, heedless of the fourth, he waded in after them, 
and with yelling whoops and breathless adventures, drove them to 
shore, and once again set their wilful faces in the right direc- 
tion. But the fourth unregarded animal was having the best of 
it. The moment he was free from the driver’s annoying surveil- 
lance he promptly turned his head in the direction in which his 
tail should have been, and, with a concentration of purpose that 
under other circumstances would have been commendable, trotted 
steadily back the way he had come up the slope, over the bridge, 
making for a long steep lane. 

Not a hand was stretched out, not a whoop disturbed his level 
canter. The crofters, lounging on the bridge, had stared with a 
significant indifference, and, one and all, had allowed it to pass 
them unretarded by a single restraining sign. Presently, out of 
breath, panting, and anxious, up came Dick, the Protestant 
farmer’s son, and, reaching the bridge, put on a desperate spurt. 
He only came up with his straying animal after it had trotted 
serenely a full quarter of a mile on the way back to the home of 
its calf-days. 

It was not till afterwards that we learned the true inwardness 
of this little comedy. The idlers on the bridge were Roman 
Catholics, without exception; and though with country camera- 
derie they were willing enough to lend hands and voices in 
keeping their co-religionists’ animals in the right way, yet when 
a Protestant’s animal took to stravaiging not a finger or a shout 
was lifted to give neighbourly help. 

The king’s palace was an alluring disappointment. As we 
toiled towards the summit of the Hill of Greenan on which it 
was built forgotten centuries ago, up the faintly defined broad 
and ancient road among heavy grey boulders and out-cropping 
spar, imagination again took an airy flight into the mists of the 
shadowy past, when Ireland’s valiant heroes struggled for the 
big things of life. Was it a sun temple, reared by Phoenician 
Celts, or was it in truth the royal palace of the Iranian princes, 
built before the dawning of the Christian era? Here, says 
tradition, lived Eoghan, the prince who gave his name to 
Inneshowen, and who died of grief at the death of his brother, 
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Conal Gulban, one of the heroes of the Feen. From the palace, 
marching down the same road we were toiling up, came, some 
centuries after Eoghan, Murtagh MacNeill, Prince of Aileach 
in 941, “of the race of the fierce, fair Eoghan,” with his thousand 
picked warriors in leather cloaks, who in the depth of winter 
swept over Ireland, exacting tribute from the provincial kings, 
thus seeking the sovereignty of the whole land of Erinn. History 
calls him Murtagh of the Leather Cloaks, and records that he had 
a great genius for war; was of all enemies the most generous; 
of all commanders the most affable. Cormacan, the court poet, 
sings thus of his expedition : 





“Music we had on the plain and in our tents, 
Listening to its strains we danced awhile. 
Methinks a heavy noise was made 
By the shaking of our hard leather cloaks.” 


From these scanty grey ruins too comes the gleam of a woman's 
gold hair. The queen of Ciombacth, dissatisfied and ambitious, 
gave her husband no rest till he had built a greater and grander 
stronghold, now called Emania, whose extensive ruins may be 
seen about a mile and a half west of the present town of Armagh. 
The last mention of the Greenan of Alieach as a royal residence 
was in 1101, when another Murtagh, Murtagh O’Brien, King of 
Munster, marched to Inneshowen, and after burning many 
churches and fortresses, laid the Aileach in ruins. He ordered 
his army to bring away the huge stones, some of which he after- 
wards placed in triumph on the parapet at the top of his palace, 
which occupied the site of the Cathedral of Limerick. 

Ichabod! Ichabod! How its glory has departed. From that 
scattered heap of massive stones all semblance of royalty has 
vanished, and, save to the eye of the antiquary or poet, there is 
little to distinguish it from the mouldering stones around The 
fiery kings and princes who once held court on this hill seem 
hardly more real than that mythical band of mighty warriors, 
who, tradition says, sleep beneath in caves of enchantment, full- 
armed, their sleeping steeds beside them, awaiting but a call to 
rise at Ireland’s need. 

Our pilgrimage was much more satisfactory. The car-driver, 
Denis, told us of an “Ould Crogs outside a churchyard, where 
folk said the town of Moville used to be.” It was a steep climb 
for his horse up that narrow, stony way, overshadowed by ancient 
trees, trodden by the feet of pious monks and pilgrims for many 
a century past. Up and up we went, three miles beyond the 
present town of Moville, which in those earlier times was but a 
VOL. CXXVIII, 0) 
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fishing village called Bunaphobble, the “foot of the parish.” 
The old cross we had come to see was worth the journey. It is 
said to have been one of the many crosses erected by St. Patrick, 
and at least fifteen centuries old. It is a fine, bold, monolithic 
cross, purely Irish in pattern, with the circular body from which 
issue the arms of the cross forming the five emblematic perfora- 
tions. It is rough-hewn, with no decoration or tracery, and is 
about nine feet high, standing on a slab of stone six feet long. 
In front is a small ledge for kneeling, and there is the rude 
impress of a foot in the slab, which, no true believer doubts, was 
made by the foot of holy St. Patrick. 

But even more interesting than the cross is the old graveyard 
close by. The graves were overgrown with rank luxuriant weeds, 
the headstones were tottering or fallen, it looked the very 
emblem of decay and mortality. The gate was locked, but some 
ruins, visible afar off, lured us into climbing and trespass. As 
we picked our way among the long grass and all too frequent 
nettles, it was reassuring to remember that St. Patrick had freed 
Ireland from all noxious reptiles. In the far corner of the 
enclosure was a small hut-like building, locally known as the 
“ skull house,” and, as we were able to see through an aperture, 
containing a quantity of bones. It is rectangular in shape, with 
a beehive roof, in appearance not unlike the hermit’s cell at 
Inchcolme in the Forth, said to be one of the most ancient kinds 
of building in Europe. A few feet away were the ruins—exten- 
sive remains of stone buildings, which even antiquaries cannot 
trace to any definite source, either by internal evidence or from 
records. But the cross and churchyard are known as “ Cooley,” 
meaning, in ancient Irish, “The City”; and here, some people 
believe, was a flourishing monastery founded by St. Patrick, and 
containing at one time seven hundred students. St. Finnian, 
tradition says, was one of its abbots, and the skull-house is his 
tomb. But, chief of those early saints who have left their mark 
on the shores of Lough Foyle, was the high-heartcd fiery young 
Columba. Here raged the battle which his passionate, ungoverned 
zeal brought about; at Londonderry he founded the monastery of 
Dair Calgac, the earliest nucleus of the town; close by Shroove, 
at the gate of the Lough, the credulous believe that he miraculously 
healed a man suffering with a thorn in his foot; and from the 
Lough he sailed away over the Atlantic on that voyage of exile 
to Scotland, which, inflicted as a penance for his too fierce zeal, 
was the means of spreading the Christian religion far over the 
world. 


JAYE GARRY, 
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Mourilyan's Success. 


Ir was one of those chance coincidences—an example of the 
cryptic incomprehensible workings of the hand of fate—infrequent 
enough to cause comment, yet in this instance, an affair of con- 
siderable simplicity. 

The environment of Mrs. Medlicott’s dinner-table could hardly 
be called well-adapted to anything dramatic. She had a large 
party that night. The dinner, which was to be followed by a 
dance, was given in Miss Medlicott’s honour—it being the occasion 
of her début into that world of society in which her mother had 
somehow contrived to become a personage. It must frankly be 
stated that Mrs. Medlicott owed this temporal greatness—to 
which she had not been born—to the immensely successful 
speculations of her husband, whom she was inclined now to over- 
look. It was possible that she might owe more in the future to 
the fact that she was the mother of one of the prettiest young 
heiresses in London. Vera was the only daughter; there was 
a son just a year older who was not all that his fond mother’s 
fancy painted him, but he was excessively popular, and this was 
one of those rare occasions when his bright handsome face smiled 
across his father’s dinner-table. 

So far, however, the principal interest was concentrated upon 
Vera. She sat there, very young, very shy. She had been kept 
in the background more than is usual in these days; very few of 
Mrs. Medlicott’s friends knew her by sight. It was, her mother 
said, because she was at the ugly arms-and-legs-stage—which 
had certainly never been true of her, and might have lent 
credence to those malicious tongues which averred that Mrs. 
Medlicott docked her own age of a whole decade in Vera’s absence. 

Old Mr. Crosby watched her approvingly from the other side 
of the table. He had known Mr. Medlicott in his less palmy 
days, when Vera was a very small personage indeed. He was 
glad that she had grown up go little like her mother, He hoped 
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that she would not have time in the interval before her marriage 
(for, of course, she would marry, perhaps brilliantly) to grow 
more like her, or to drink deeply of that draught of worldly 
wisdom which he knew Mrs. Medlicott was only too ready to 
force upon her. Near Crosby sat a grave-faced young man who 
had been abroad a great deal, and from the fact of his presence 
Crosby imagined that he must be wealthy, since Mrs. Medlicott 
was inclined to shut her doors upon unsuccessful inconspicuous 
units, though doubtless entertaining a charitable hope that they 
might find appropriate niches in lesser spheres. His name, 
Garrard, conveyed little to Crosby, but he soon found in the 
course of conversation that he was a mere acquaintance of the 
Medlicotts’. 

“Mr. Crosby,” said young Eric Medlicott from the other end 
of the table, “isn’t it too silly of Vera? We've all given her 
things to wear to-night—necklaces and things—and she won't 
put on one of them. She’s promised——” 

Here Vera’s voice was raised a little in entreaty. “ Don’t say 
it, Eric,” she pleaded. 

“She won’t look at anything except that brooch a friend of 
hers gave her at school, and she swore it should be the only 
ornament she would wear when she came out.” 

“And who,” enquired Crosby, boldly, “was the fortunate 
donor for whose sake all other gifts were despised ? ” 

Vera smiled enchantingly upon him. She seemed for an 
instant to forget her shyness. ‘It was given to me by a girl 
called Esther Mourilyan,” she said; “she was my greatest friend 
at school.” 

Garrard’s face grew suddenly chalk-white, and his fork fell 
with a little crash from his nerveless fingers. 

“ Ah, yes—to be sure—poor child!” murmured Mr, Medlicott, 
beaming with parental pride upon his daughter.’ “ Remember 
the Mourilyans of Marshlands, don’t you, Crosby ?” 

“Exceedingly well,” said Crosby, drily. With a harmless 
taste for gossip assimilated over a space of forty years, he knew 
most names, and the skeletons that rattled in the cupboards 
appertaining to them. But, unlike many gossip lovers, he did 
not only acquire a knowledge of the skeletons but of those good 
deeds which the poet tells us are not infrequently writ in water. 
“ Poor Godfrey Mourilyan,” he continued, “I felt sorry for the 
boy—his disappearance was a great shock. I remember his 
father telling me about it.” 

“Vera's friend must be the little girl—the second Mrs. 
Mourilyan’s child,” gaid Medlicott, 
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“‘ Ah—the second Mrs. Mourilyan,” said Crosby, as if the name 
awakened unpleasant memories, which indeed it did. ‘She was 
at the bottom of all the mischief. There was no harm in 
Godfrey—none at all—he was only a little wild; but who is not 
a little wild?” In his glance round the table, which seemed to 
convey a generous absolution to all present, his eye fell upon the 
imperturbable pallor of young Garrard’s face. 

“Gossip that is fifteen years old can hardly interest you,” he 
said pleasantly. 

“TI make a point of always being interested,” said Garrard, 
stiffly ; “and as it happens, I knew—some of the Mourilyans.” 

“Of course—Godfrey went to your part of the world—South 
something or other,” said Medlicott, who had a nice disdain for 
detail. 

“T knew him,” said Garrard, shortly. 

He leaned forward a little and addressed Vera. “I suppose 
your friend has sometimes mentioned her brother to you?” 

“She told me she had not heard of him for years,” said Vera. 

“Where is she ?” he asked. 

“She lives at Lammerton—where my school was. They let 
her stay during the holidays as she has no home. She teaches 
there.” 

Mrs. Medlicott joined in the conversation for the first time. 
“Vera wanted to ask her here,” she said, “it would have been 
a charity. But unfortunately the memory of her parents is 
rather green,” 

Possessed with the idea that she had said something unusually 
witty, she wondered irritably why Garrard looked so little 
amused, 

“You will give me her address, will you not?” he said to 
Vera. ‘I have a message for her from Godfrey Mourilyan.” 

“From Godfrey ? ” cried Medlicott, startled. 

“From Godfrey?” echoed Crosby. “How was he? When 
did you see him last? I was afraid the poor chap had gone 
under,” 

“He did go under,” said Garrard bitterly. 

His tone was that of a man who had suffered indescribably. 
Mrs. Medlicott bestowed a somewhat ferocious glance upon him 
for daring to introduce a tragic element intu an otherwise 
successful evening. 

“ Perhaps,” he ventured, “ Miss Mourilyan will be glad of news 
of her brother ?” 

Vera flushed, and something like a pained look crept into her 


happy eyes. 
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“T don’t think-——” she began. 

There was a pause. It seemed that Garrard was bent on 
receiving an answer to his question, that he was even a little 
impatient at her reluctance in giving it. 

“She said,” she faltered, “that he had behaved so badly to 
his father and stepmother that she did not want ever to hear 
of him again. He was, you see, a stranger to her—she was 
only six when he went away. But she remembers how she 
used to cry about his going until they told her how wicked 
he was.” 

All through her speech Garrard’s face had been hardening 
into a rigid set look; at the end of it he bowed gravely, and 
said: “It may then scarcely interest her to hear his message 
But I am under promise to deliver it. She may, however, be 
sure of one thing—that he would never intrude upon her against 
her wish.” 

Dinner was over, and the ladies withdrew. Crosby, who 
wanted to hear something of the subsequent history of young 
Mourilyan, arranged to walk home with Garrard, who seemed 
curiously eager to comply with his request. 

It was a mild spring night. The two men walked for some 
little time in silence. Crosby’s house was not far off. They 
reached it almost before he had touched upon the subject which 
was uppermost in each one’s mind, 

Fitting his key into the lock he turned to Garrard and said— 
“You'll come in, won’t you? It’s early yet. I don’t suppose 
Mrs. Medlicott will ever forgive you for not staying for her dance. 
I am exonerated—being an old fogey and quite unsuitable as a 
partner for Miss Vera.” 

“T’ll come in for a bit, thanks,” said Garrard. 

Crosby went into the house in front of him and switched on 
the electric light. Garrard put out his hand suddenly and 
touched him on the arm. “Don’t you know me, Mr. Crosby ?” 
he said. 

“T don’t,” said Crosby, bewildered. 

“Tm Godfrey Mourilyan,” he replied. He gave a harsh 
grating laugh. His look of youth seemed to drop from him like 
a mask, 

They were standing face to face in the smoking-room. Crosby 
gave him a long steady look. Then he grasped his hand. “My 
dear boy” he began. 

“TI shouldn’t have told you,” said Mourilyan, “ only you were 
rather nice about me to-night. You had a good word or two 
for me. When ou think it over, you will see why I am 
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grateful. The rest rather hurt me. I was roughly handled by 
Miss Vera.” 

“So you are Godfrey!” said Crosby. “And you have come 
back. You made your way?” 

“T’ye made money,” he said bitterly. “Medlicott and I have 
been engaged in some business together. I looked after his 
interests out there. He asked me to his house. It was rather 
curious that to-night I should have learned what I have been 
trying for three months to find out—my sister’s address.” 

“You never corresponded, of course ?” 

“My father wrote once to say that he never wished to hear 
from me again,” answered Godfrey. 

Crosby looked long and earnestly at him, trying to trace in 
him some likeness to the boy he had liked so much, and for whom 
he had felt so much pity. “I never thought I should see you 
again,” he said after a pause. 

“Very likely not. The probabilities were strongly against my 
turning up. I was supposed—what was the expression they used 
about me to-night ?—to have gone under fifteen years ago.” His 
smile was bitter. ‘Tell me about Marshlands,” he added, with 
characteristic abruptness, 

“There isn’t much to tell. I’ve rather lost touch with the 
neighbourhood since your father died. Mrs. Mourilyan died two 
years afterwards. The place was left to Denis. He has a wife, 
I believe.” 

The young man’s face changed, dropped suddenly its look of 
sadness, of gravity, became for the moment sullen, square-jawed 
relentless, dull-eyed. ‘I seem to be a second edition of Esau, 
without the remotest shadow of a blessing,” he said, and his 
laugh sounded more than ever harsh and grating to Crosby’s 
ears. 

“Well, you must go down and see that little sister of yours,” 
he said. ‘ Denis seems to leave her at school, ¥ hich isn’t kind 
of him. She won’t be prejudiced ?” 

“You heard what Miss Medlicott said.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t attach any importance to that!” 

“ And supposing—it is too strong ?” 

“You mean that she won’t receive you?” 

“T shall go and see her as Garrard—Godfrey’s friend.” 

“T should enlist little Miss Medlicott on my side, if I were 
you,” said Crosby. 

“ Anyhow I shall go down to Lammerton to-morrow,” answered 
Mourilyan. 

Looking back upon fifteen years spent for the most part in 
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toil and weariness among associates with whom he had little or 
no sympathy, he saw that he had always had the one end in 
view. The “lode-star” had been the little sister for whom he 
was to work till he could make a home. In this exit from Marsh- 
lands—the bitterness of which was blurred by the intervening 
years—he had carried with him the remembrance of a child 
crying bitterly at his departure, when no one else seemed in any 
way disturbed by it beyond being moved to a general determination 
that it should not, for any reason, good or bad, be postponed. 

The years drifted, some lean, some prosperous, and his resolve 
quickened into new life when he heard that the child was left an 
orphan wholly dependent upon Denis. His opinion of Denis 
justified no delay. He was the son of the second Mrs. Mourilyan, 
for whom she had secured the property and what remained of his 
father’s money. The guardianship of Esther was also entrusted 
to him. It was with a pang that Godfrey realised that Marsh- 
lands had passed out of his hands for ever. Esther must decide 
whether their home was to be in England or not. He would be 
glad to leave the choice to her. He was afraid her life had not 
been a very happy one. And then Vera Medlicott’s words struck 
unpleasantly across his thoughts. Esther did not want him—she 
had learned how wicked he was. Denis’s burden weighed heavily 
upon him even after fifteen years. 

As he walked home that night he reflected with something like 
pleasure that he had gained an unexpected ally in Mr. Crosby. 

A great deal lay in the hands of Esther’s “bosom friend,” 
Vera Medlicott, and it was her charmingly pretty face that was 
with him all through his homeward walk. How far she could be 
counted upon to help him he had yet to learn. Godfrey had 
fought too many battles to be overmuch dismayed at the prospect 
of this one. 

* * * * * 

On the following afternoon Godfrey arrived at the small sub- 
urban station of Lammerton. The April day had been wet, and 
heavy stormclouds drifted across a leaden sky producing a pre- 
mature gloom. He passed through streets of small unlovely 
houses, all apparently of the same age, of the same pattern, all 
occupied, and testifying, he thought, disagreeably to the necessity 
of there being dwellings of the kind in this particular spot. A 
certain sordid respectability prevailed there, a hideous dead-level 
of monotony which depressed him. 

Leaving the town he passed intoa better neighbourhood where, 
on a different plane, much the same conditions prevailed. Here 
detached villas held themselves proudly aloof, behind grey wooden 
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palings fringed with lilac bushes, on which a faint green mist 
spread reluctantly. Before one of these houses Godfrey eventually 
stopped. It was a somewhat larger and more imposing abode 
than the others, and it stood at some little distance from the 
road. A long damp shrubbery led to the front door. A few 
daffodils and a thin golden strip of crocuses made a straggling 
border, and looked so out of their element that they only added 
to the general depression. 

A few minutes later he stood in the drawing-room waiting for 
Esther. From the window a space of damp lawn stretched down 
to the fringe of lilac-bushes that hung over the paling. He 
shivered, and fell to examining the prim setting of his sur- 
roundings. The chill feeling of the unlived-in room impressed 
him disagreeably. Yet perhaps these things might tell in his 
favour. The slow ticking of the gilt clock tortured his nerves. 
Why was she so long? 

At last the door opened, and a girl came into the room. She 
was extraordinarily pretty and extraordinarily shabby. Her 
hair of lustreless black was drawn off her forehead in a thick 
fold, Her skin was of the warm whiteness of privet bloom. 

In all the years she had been at school no man had ever 
visited her, indeed of late her visitors had been but few. Many 
of her contemporaries had married, and seldom found time to 
come and see her, and for the last two years she had ceased to be 
“one of the girls,” and took part in the teaching. 

She held his card in her hand, He had scrawled “G. Garrard” 
hastily upon it. The name mystified her. Her expression was 
faintly surprised. Ske thought he had made some mistake. 

She made no attempt to help him—to set him at his ease. She 
simply waited for him to speak. There was even a suggestion of 
impatience about her, as if she desired the interview to end as 
speedily as possible. 

“T have come,” Godfrey blurted out at last, “with a message.” 

“From whom?” she asked. 

“From your brother—Godfrey Mourilyan.” He watched the 
effect upon her, but she betrayed no sign of emotion, scarcely of 
interest, 

“T have only one brother,” she said—“ Mr. Denis Mourilyan 
of Marshlands.” 

“TI beg your pardon—I should have said your step-brother.” 

She was silent. Godfrey found it difficult to proceed. 
Plunging his hand into his pocket he drew out a little box and 
gave it toher. “He sent you this,” he said. 

She opened it and took ont a little diamond brooch, the gems 
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made an unexpected glint of light in the sombre dullness of the 
room. Then she wrapped it up again and gave it back to 
Mourilyan. “I cannot take it,” was all she said. 

“He bade me give it to you,” said Godfrey, “and tell you that 
he had made a large fortune, that he was coming”—his voice 
shook a little— to make a home for you.” 

“ Are you going back to him?” she asked. 

“T shall see him soon.” 

“Will you give him my answer ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

His card had become a crumpled scrap in her hand. That 
incessant twisting of it was her only sign of nervousness. “Tell 
him,” she said, “that it is impossible for me to see him. Tell 
him that I have a home; I need no other. I am happy and 
employed—well-cared for. But were it otherwise—were I 
begging my bread, I would go to no home of his.” 

Godfrey looked at her aghast. There was a ring in her voice 
as of unalterable resolve. “Is that your last answer?” he said, 
speaking like one in a dream, 

“Tf he is not satisfied with that, tell him that I have not 
forgotten. I wasa child when he went away—lI think he was 
dear to me—I can remember crying. But afterwards when I 
was older they told me how he had brought disgrace on our 
name, and before they died my father and mother begged me 
never to have anything to do with Godfrey.” 

Godfrey’s face was that of a man who hears his own death- 
warrant. He rose to his feet. How dear she might have been 
to him! She remembered—crying! He longed to take her in 
his arms. There was something forlorn, uncared for about her, 
in spite of her assertion of happiness and comfort, She was 
satisfied with this as her home; and he was only waiting to lay 
his vast wealth at her feet—to compensate her for her years of 
drudgery and homelessness. Must they both be lonely—friend- 
less—homeless ? 

“T think it will grieve him,” he said slowly. ‘“ Have you no 
pity ?” 

“T do not think he needs my pity. We are strangers.” 

He moved towards the door. 

“ How did you find me?” she asked, with sudden curiosity. 

“ Miss Medlicott gave me your address.” 

“How strange,” she said, “that you should know botk Vera 
and Godfrey !” 

For a moment he touched her hand. Yes—they were indeed 
as she had said—strangers. He gave her a long beseeching look, 
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as if to implore her to recognise him. But her face which had 
momentarily lightened at the mention of Vera was now coldly 
impassive ; there was no sign of relenting in her dark eyes. 

As he hastened down the shrubbery which struck him fanci- 
fully as being more gloomy and damp than his first impression 
had hastily registered, he saw a girl’s figure coming quickly in 
his direction. The dusk was gathering, and at first he did not 
recognise her, but concluded that it was one of the girls belonging 
to the school. When she was quite close he saw that it was Vera 
Medlicott. 

She recognised him and held out her hand. In his savage 
heart hunger, it was a relief to have some one to speak to—it 
even took away some of the bitterness that his new loneliness had 
produced—although he was not yet certain of her sympathy 
because of her close allegiance to ‘ Esther’s side.” 

Esther had probably told her the height and depth of his 
sinning. He was seized with an odd desire to disclose his 
identity to this girl, He felt it would not be difficult to enlist 
her sympathy. 

“ Have you been to see Esther ?” she asked. 

“Yes. But itis no use. You prepared me for disappointment 
last night.” 

“Did you tell her who you are?” 

Godfrey stared at her in bewilderment. ‘Who I am?” he 
echoed. 

“That you are Godfrey Mourilyan ?” 

“Who told you?” 

“Noone. I guessed it. You're very like her!” 

“Yet,” he said, “ knowing this—knowing all that you do—you 
still speak to me?” He held his head proudly and looked down 
at her. 

Her courage ebbed at the sight of his set stern face. 

“Oh I am sorry—I am sorry—for you—for her,” she 
stammered., 

“She tells me she is happy,” he said. 

“ Does she know ?” 

“No—I didn’t tell her. I went as Garrard—Godfrey’s 
friend.” 

“ And it is all over between you?” 

“ Everything.” 

“She doesn’t want you?” 

“No, I have disgraced the name.” 

“T never would believe you had done anything,” she said shyly. 
“T used to make up a story about you, but Esther was angry 
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when I told her, and said it was impossible, because everything 
had been clearly proved.” 

“And what was the story?” he asked, amused in spite of 
himself. 

“Oh I thought you were innocent and that you pretended to 
be guilty to shield someone else. Sometimes I thought that 
someone else was Denis, but I hoped really it wasn’t anyone who 
belonged to Esther at all.” 

The hot blood surged into Godfrey’s face. For a moment its 
look of youth came back, and a strange light shone in his dark 
eyes. 

“Tt was very kind of you—and charitable—Miss Medlicott,” 
he said, in an odd controlled voice. “ But Iam afraid you did 
not convince Esther, and she is by no means prepared to welcome 
the prodigal.” 

They had reached the end of the drive, and Mourilyan saw that 
@ carriage was waiting for her in the road. 

“ And what shall you do now?” she asked, tremulously. 

“T shall go back to what your father calls ‘South something- 
or-other!’” 

They turned and walked again in the direction of the house. 

“Poor old dad, he can never remember names,” she said. 

“You see,” he continued, “all my castles in the air have been 
destroyed this afternoon. I must go and build some new ones— 
after fifteen years.” 

In all that time he had never come go near to pitying himself 
as he had to-day. He had always despised men who pitied 
themselves and complained of the hardness of their lot. 

“TI wish I could help you,” said Vera Medlicott. 

But he did not seem to hear her. They were in sight of the 
school windows: a light;shone in one or two of them, and he 
could see a servant drawing down the blinds—to his bitter fancy 
he felt the action to be symbolic of his decree of banishment. 

“T must go,” he said; “Iam keeping you. I thank you for— 
for not thinking the worst of me.” His face relaxed a little. 

“ May I tell Esther ?” she said. 

“Tt will make no difference.” 

She put her hand in his and looked up into his face, The 
childish compassion in her eyes touched him. “ You make me 
believe all the things I used to dream about you,” she said. 

Then she sprang lightly up the steps and disappeared into 
the house. 


She was undoubtedly, for some inexplicable reason, on his side. 
7 2 * * * 
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That evening found him sitting in Crosby’s smoking-room. 
He had come ostensibly to tell him of the events of the day, but 
he had so far said little. Orosby pretended to be abs orbed in the 
contents of the evening paper. He guessed from Godfrey’s face 
that all had not gone well with him. 

At last Mourilyan looked up. “I saw Miss Medlicott to-day,” 
he said suddenly. 

“Ah!” said Crosby. 

“She drove down to Lammerton to see Esther, too——” 

“And you met ?” 

“ Just as I was coming away,” replied Godfrey. “She guessed 
who I was. She says I am go like Esther.” 

“Ah!” said Crosby again. ‘“ And what was her attitude, may 
T ask, towards you?” 

“Tt was generous and charitable—beyond my deserts,” he 
answered. Her words floated back to him. “ You make me 
believe all the things Iused to dream about you.” Surely she had 
come to him as an angel of comfort in his dark hour. 

“And Esther?” asked Crosby. “You have told me nothing 
about her.” 

“She did not guess who I was, and I did not tell her. She 
said if she were forced to beg she would share no home of 
Godfrey Mourilyan’s. On the whole I thought it safer not to 
divulge my identity. But I am almost sure Miss Medlicott 
will have told her.” 

“And how was Esther looking?” asked Crosby. 

“She assured me she was happy and well cared for. She did 
not look either. She is very pretty, Mr. Crosby. In a few years 
her prettiness will be spoiled by a look of continual—of con- 
strained—effort. Even now there is a certain hardness—but she 
does not want me. The only time when her face seemed girlish 
and young was when Miss Medlicott was mentioned.” 

“They were apparently great friends, in the odd romantic 
fashion of school-girls,” said Crosby reflectively. 

Godfrey went on smoking in silence. At last he said: ‘“ When 
shall I find the Medlicotts at home? I want to hear the result 
of her interview with Esther.” 

“T often go there myself on Sundays. They are always at 
home on that day,” said Crosby. “You must come with me 
to-morrow.” 

He waited a moment. “I gather from what you say that Vera 
is not altogether opposed to you?” 

“She seemed to be on my side,” he said slowly; “I do not 
know why, but she gave me that impression, She—she was very 
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charming. It is her way, perhaps—I don’t know much about 
women—but she was very charming!” 

Soon afterwards he rose and said good-night. Crosby watched 
his tall figure swing lightly down the street. ‘Poor boy,” he 
thought, “his sister’s decision has hit him rather hard. Well, 
perhaps he may find comfort elsewhere!” And with this some- 
what dark utterance he returned to the perusal of his evening 
paper. 

* * * * * 

Mrs. Medlicott’s drawing-room was unusually full on the 
following afternoon, It seemed to Godfrey that Vera was the 
centre of attraction, and that after her first word of greeting she 
had no more time to bestow upon him. After his long exile from 
England he felt completely out of touch with everything that was 
going on. He had nothing to say which could amuse or interest 
these people. In his silence he fell to watching Vera. She was 
dressed in grey, with touches of white about her throat. Her 
chestnut hair was ‘loosely knotted low in her neck. There was a 
charming simplicity about her. He wished that she could find 
time to talk to him. Just as he had finally made up his mind to 
leave he found himself face to face with her in the little crowd. 
“Don’t go,” she said in a low hurried voice, “I have something to 
say to you.” 

They fell apart from the rest as if by common consent. 

“Did you tell Esther?” he said 

She nodded. “ Yes—I told her.” 

“ And she said—— ?” 

“That if you could go to her and tell her it was all false, and 
that you were innocent—as I believed—she would make her 
home with you as you wished.” 

“Go back to her and say I am innocent?” he echoed. 

“Oh,” she cried, “surely it will be easy—surely you can do 
that!” 

He gave her a long look. And that is just what I can’t do,” he 
said mournfully. 

“ Ah,” she said, “if she could only change eee with me and 
believe in you without being told!” 

“Tsn’t your faith shaken?” 

“ Nothing could shake it now.” 

He threw back his head with a gesture of triumph. “TI shall 
have at least that memory to take away with me into the wilder- 
ness!” 

“Shall you go soon?” she asked, and her yoice trembled. 

* Tn a fortnight.” 
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Her mother called Vera and she went back to the others. He 
watched her as she crossed the room. Yes—it would be wiser to 
go—the sooner he could arrange for his departure the better. 
“Come and see us again before you go,” she said, when he went 
away. 

Had Mourilyan been in any doubt as to his welcome at the 
house, Mr. Medlicott set his mind at rest by inviting him to 
dinner twice during the following week. One night there was a 
dinner-party, but on the second occasion he found himself the 
only guest, and welcomed it as an opportunity to disclose his 
real name to Mr. Medlicott, who hitherto had remained in ignor- 
ance of his identity. It seemed impossible to continue visiting 
at his house under false colours. As Godfrey Mourilyan he must 
be finally rejected or accepted. The interview had been character- 
istic. Vera and her mother had just left the room. Godfrey told 
him then—curtly and without reserve. “It comes to this,” he 
said, “I was sent away in disgrace fifteen years ago, and even 
now my sister will have nothing todo with me. I came back to 
England to offer her a home, but it is all of no use. If you will 
still allow me to come——” he broke off short, and Medlicott 
noticed that he held his head proudly—asking no favour at his 
hands. 

“Come whenever you like,” said Medlicott, stretching out his 
hand to him, “the oftener the better. Your sister will come 
round in time.” 

“Tam afraid not,” said Godfrey, who had been on a fruitless 
expedition to Lammerton that very afternoon, only to be told 
that Esther declined to see him. The smart of it still lingered. 

In the drawing-room Medlicott went straight up to his wife. 
“My dear,” he said, “I’ve got to introduce someone to you. 
Garrard isn’t Garrard at all, and you must scold him for keeping 
his secret from us. He is Godfrey Mourilyan! ” 

“Esther's erring brother,” he said bitterly, “with whom she 
will have nothing to do!” 

Mrs. Medlicott surveyed this wolf in sheep’s clothing with 
some suspicion, and wondered whether she had been wise in letting 
him come so often. Vera was at an age which is generally 
considered impressionable. But Vera betrayed neither surprise 
nor interest at hearing that this young man was her friend’s 
brother. Still his forthcoming departure for South something- 
or-other would most happily solve all problems and relieve them 
of his possibly undesirable visits, before even the susceptibility of 
eighteen could be aroused. 

Two days before he had arranged to start he went to the 
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Medlicotts for the purpose of taking leave of them. It happened 
that there was a fog and that the fog had been instrumental in 
detaining Mrs. Medlicott, who had driven down to one of the 
suburbs to visit a sister. Consequently when Godfrey was shown 
up into the drawing-room he found Vera alone. She was sitting 
over the fire reading. He drew up an arm-chair and sat near 
her, watching the rosy leaping flames. They talked a little of 
Esther, then of his journey, of how long it would take, and 
kindred matters of small importance. 

“ You must be kind to Esther,” he said at last. ‘She is very 
lonely. She seems to have no one to care for her.” He had a 
suspicion that Vera’s allegiance to his cause might produce a 
rupture in their friendship. 

“T wish,” she said, ‘that you could have gone to her and 
assured her of your innocence. You would have won her back.” 
She could not forget that it was Esther’s action that was sending 
him again to his lonely exile. 

“Not even to win her back,” he answered resolutely. “But 
you—you used to think of me as innocent—and I want you to do 
so still!” 

“ Always,” she said, very softly, and her eyes looked straight 
into his; “always,” she said again. 

He knew that this memory of her would remain with him all 
through the years to come. Not even a very sad memory, since 
nothing tragic could touch her very nearly—so it seemed to 
him—in her youth and radiant loveliness. Yet the knowledge 
that he must leave her thus struck him now with something of 
the poignancy of grief. 

“ My dear—my dear,” he said, gently, “go on dreaming what 
you used to dream of me! Only I think it would be better if you 
forgot me altogether !” 

She sat there very white, very silent. She dared not lift her 
eyes to his. Her dim hero-worship of the past for the man whom 
she had held to be cruelly, wrongfully accused—who even now 
would say nothing to clear his name—had faded, and in its place 
there had come an abiding pity for his loneliness and disappoint- 
ment, of which she had yet to measure the depth. 

It was time to go, and he rose and stood beside her chair. 
Until that moment he had no idea that their parting might mean 
pain to anyone but himself; now he dimly felt that it was hurting 
her too. ‘“ My dear,” he said again, “ you have been very good to 
me. I shall never forget it—or you. I thank you.” He took 
her hand and raised it to his lips. “Good-bye,” he said ; “if only 
the old disgrace had been dead we need not have said good-bye.” 
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“ Good-bye,” murmured Vera. 
When she looked up again he had reached the door, and had 
turned his head for a last sight of her; the light fell full on his 
steady controlled face. Then the door closed—she heard his 
footstep on the stair. She knelt down by the sofa and buried her 
face in her hands. “Ah, good-bye, my dear—my dear!” she 
whispered, and the tears fell thickly through her fingers. 

She did not hear the door open, it was not till a hand was laid 
lightly on her shoulder that she sprang to her feet and lifted a 
pale, tear-stained face. ‘ Vera——” Godfrey was speaking to her. 

“You have come back?” she stammered. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I set myself too hard a task. I could not go 
without telling you. I tried to leave you, it was impossible!” 
He drew her gently towards him. “TI love you,” he said. ‘“ No- 
thing else matters now, Vera, I must break the silence of the 
years for you. And you will keep my secret, dear.” 

“You needn’t tell me,” she whispered, smiling through tears 
that made her eyes look like wet violets. 

“T think you have a right to know,” he said gravely. “I was 
falsely accused. You see, I knew who the guilty man was. That 
made it impossible for me to speak.” He stooped and kissed her. 

“And now,” she said, “ you won't go—you won’t go!” 

“Not if you tell me to stay!” said Godfrey Mourilyan. 
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Ceremonies of Christ's Hospital. 
“Adieu! Adieu! ye much-loved cloisters’ pale.”—Coleridge. 


NewcGate Srreext, at this moment, presents a strange appearance 
to any citizen accustomed to the old state of things. 

On one side, stern old Newgate Prison is offering for sale its 
crime-haunted relics. On the other, the chipping of the house- 
breaker’s axe reminds the passer-by that another historic institu- 
tion is vanishing from the sphere of the Londoner’s life. 

There stands the noble old hall of Christ’s Hospital, bare and 
roofiess, like the shell of some grand old abbey, stately even in 
its ruin. 

The Bluecoat School has gone from the city; and Newgate 
Street—Newgate Street which witnessed its royal though humble 
birth, and its progress through the centuries to wealth and 
importance—knows it no longer. It is three hundred and fifty 
years since the boy-king, almost on the eve of his death, founded 
the school. The seed thus planted in the heart of the city, 
continued to grow through the centuries, undisturbed by 
pestilence, fire, and war, until in our own time it has come to 
bloom. May that blossom never fade—that royal plant never 
wither ! 

The foundation of the school was suggested to Edward VI. by 
a sermon of Archbishop Ridley, and the result was that the monas- 
tery of the Gray Friars, which had been dissolved by Henry VIII, 
was transformed into a refuge for orphans and the children 
of poor citizens. Through the munificence of wealthy donors, 
the foundation grew in size and importance, until it became what 
it is to-day. 

Before the work of devastation commenced, there remained 
within the walls of the hospital part of the original monastery. 
This was a long, dark, narrow cloister, with an arched roof and 
paved floor. On one side were tombs and memorial tablets, 
setting forth in Gothic characters the virtues and charities of 
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defunct benefactors. ‘ Here lyes a Benefactor; lett no one move 
his bones.” Such an appeal might as well be made to the stone 
upon which it is written, as to the heart of a ruthless house- 
breaker. 

On the other side were dark, round arches, looking out onto 
one of the playgrounds of the boys. These arches were fenced 
in with iron railings, whose bent and twisted forms seemed to be 
as old as the arches they guarded. The cloister was sunk several 
feet below the level of its surroundings, and was approached by 
a flight of stairs at either end. This old passage had from time 
immemorial been called the “ Giffs””—probably derived from the 
name of one Geoffrey, a beadle, but possibly a contraction from 
“ Gray Ffreers,” 

The quadrangle outside this cloister, ornamented with an old 
fashioned pump, was called the “Garden”—a reminiscence of 
the time when it deserved that name better than it did a year 
ago. To the north of the “ garden” was a fine modern cloister, the 
central part of which now forms the entrance to the quadrangle 
at the new Horsham school. 

Beyond this cloister was a playground called the “ditch.” 
Through this space, before the plague, ran the old “Towne 
Ditche,” an uncovered sewer five feet wide. And yet in the 
great visitation of 1665, although the school stood in the midst 
of the plague-infected area, it lost only thirty-two children! 
Through the “ditch” also ran the city wall, and, a year ago, part 
of a bastion remained to testify to its existence. 

This old cloister, and the old playgrounds whose names 
carried one’s thoughts hundreds of years back, were well in 
keeping with the character of the school. More than any other 
schoolboy, the Bluecoat Boy belonged to the past. The clothes 
he wore—successors of an old-time costume—the quaint tradi- 
tions and ceremonies he learnt to revere, bound the Christ’s 
Hospital boy inseparably to the things of old. Will these cords 
be loosed in the new school ? 

Amid new buildings, in the open country of Sussex, his 
picturesque dress appears incongruous. The tradition-haunted 
cloisters have vanished, and with them must vanish the old 
traditions. The old customs, observed scrupulously for centuries, 
can no longer be maintained. The Bluecoat Boy is now merely 
a modern schoolboy in an eccentric garb. 

Several of the time-honoured ceremonies of the old school 
were as ancient as the buildings which witnesced them. 

What witness of the quaint old Lenten ceremony of “ Public 
Supping,” in the dim old hall of the Hospital, will ever forget 
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the sight? The long rows of tables, with the forty or fifty 
youngsters at each, all dressed, brushed, and washed for the 
occasion, as their deportment testified—the lines of blazing 
candles, the candle-sticks elaborately ornamented with imitation 
flowers—the steaming urns, with a matron mounting guard over 
each—the generous “crugs” of bread, with an artistic dab of 
butter posed on the top, were in themselves enough to excite 
curiosity, even if the hall in which they were assembled did not 
form so historic a setting for the scene. 

This tableau would occupy the attention of the spectators for 
some minutes. Then the burst of the Carmen from the school 
choir in the balcony, the thundering of the organ, and the 
flinging back of the doors, announced the arrival of the most 
worshipful the Lord Mayor of London, who advanced as only 
an alderman can advance, along the broad central aisle between 
the tables, smiling and bowing to the assembled youngsters, to 
his throne at the further end of the hall. 

Then would follow an anthem from the choir, and the solemn 
prayers of Bishop Compton, falling slowly and distinctly from 
the lips of a young Demosthenes in the pulpit; each prayer 
being punctuated, as it were, by a flourish from the organ at the 
end, and sometimes, by mistake, in the middle. 

And all the time those tempting “ crugs” stood on the plates 
before us, and that steaming “‘kiff” in the metal pails, made 
specially hot and sweet for the occasion; while we, Tantalus-like, 
had to stand gazing at them till the end of those long, solemn 
prayers, made more solemn still by the dismal echo from the 
walls of the silent hall. 

And all the while the evening sunlight streamed softly into the 
hall, taking wonderful colours from the deep stained windows 
through which it passed, and fell on the impatient faces of the 
hungry worshippers. 

How glad we were when the reader came to those well- 
remembered words, “ Give us grateful hearts, O Lord God, for the 
table which Thou hast spread for us; Bless Thy good creatures to 
our use, and us to Thy service ; for Jesus Christ His sake.” For 
we had had nothing to satisfy our youthful hunger since one 
o’clock, and some of us very little then; and it was now seven, 
and healthy bodies and vigorous games had given us hearty 
appetites. 

How nice those “ crugs” tasted! and how thirst-quenching was 
that “kiff”! In half an hour came the sharp rap of a hammer 
on the warden’s desk, which told us our repast was over. 

Tn an instant, as if by turning the magic ring of the ‘ Arabian 
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Nights,’ the whole school rose like a cloud of bees, or like ants 
when their ant-hill has been disturbed. . 

In thirty seconds the tables were cleared, the plates and basins, 
the bread and the knives, were in their respective baskets, and 
were being hurried out to, the ante-room. Some boys were 
scrambling out with the cloths rolled up into a compact white 
cylinder, like female ants with their eggs; the others—to extend 
the simile—were clustering round the head of their ward at the 
end of each table, like the bees round their queen. 

A knock at the warden’s table, echoing through the room, 
commanded silence. Another knock, and the after-meal prayers 
were begun. Another anthem, and more pealings of the organ, 
brought this service to an end. 

Then came the most interesting part of the proceedings. Ward 
by ward, two by two, led by the very smallest boys bearing the 
gaily bedecked candles, the boys marched up to a brazen mark on 
the floor and bowed to the Lord Mayor. 

All the “ trades” * bowed, carrying the utensils which indicated 
their particular industry. The head-boys, carrying their unwieldy 
paniers of crumbs and broken bread on their shoulders, could only 
nod stiffly. Many an unfortunate novice in the art of bread- 
carrying, bowed too low, and deposited the contents of his pannier 
at the feet of the most worshipful chief magistrate—an undigni- 
fied catastrophe which for weeks afterwards subjected the offender 
to merciless chaff, 

Then would follow a brief inspection by the Lord Mayor, who 
walked slowly round the hall, pausing here and there to speak 
to some youngster (who henceforward considered himself as 
specially favoured by the gods) and stopped once more at his throne. 

Then amid more triumphal bursts from the organ he left the 
hall as he had entered it, preceded by the head beadle in gilded 
costume and carrying a wonderful silver mace, 

The spectators left the scene in struggling groups, the boys 
marched down to their lessons in military order, and the “ Public 
Supping” was over. 

Was this “ Public Supping” most interesting of the many old 
customs of the school ? 

No, it was not! After a “ Public Supping” we were better 
neither in pocket nor in temper. It gave us nothing more 
than sweetened “ kif,’ and it let us off no school-work. It post- 
poned supper for an hour, and it took away part of our playtime 
in preparing for it. 
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* The “trades” were the younger members of the school, who acted as 
domestic servants to their elders. 
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No! I give the palm to Easter Tuesday. After this ceremony 
we were heavier in pocket, and lighter in appetite. Heavier in 
pocket by twelve good pennies of the realm, by a silver shilling 
of the current year, fresh from the Mint, and new and shining. 
Lighter in appetite by two currant buns, as new and fresh as the 
shilling, and by as many glasses of lemonade or claret cup as we 
could conveniently (or inconyeniently) swallow in the short space 
of time allowed. 

We were let off school for the afternoon, and though this boon was 
lessened by the inconvenience of having to attend service after the 
ceremony, yet the service itself was distinguished by the presence 
of the Lord Mayor, some well-known bishop who officiated, and 
what was more interesting to us than either, ihe City Marshal, 
whose shoulders, we thought, might have been the envy of 
Hercules himself, when he volunteered to take the place of Atlas. 

The ceremony invariably commenced by an hour spent in the 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House. During this time we 
busied ourselves with innumerable conjectures as to the meaning 
of the scenes depicted in the stained glass of the east and west 
windows. There was Mary Queen of Scots going to her execution 
—No! that was intended for Elizabeth reviewing her fleet. That 
other window represented the death of Wat Tyler, or Jack Cade, 
or any other of the heroes of history who could by any possible 
flight of imagination have been killed, or attacked, or rescued, 
under like circumstances. 

At last the doors leading to the corridor were thrown open, 
and very slowly the school entered the presence of the Lord 
Mayor. First pocketing the buns presented by the powdered 
attendants at the door (and occasionally slipping back and 
getting thus a double share), we walked up to the table, piled 
with silver shillings for the file, and half-crowns, half-guineas, 
and guineas, for the various grades of the rank, from third 
monitors to Head Grecians. At the other side of the table we 
saw the Lord Mayor. 

Then, after the shilling had changed hands, with a self- 
conscious bob on one side, and a condescending bow on the 
other, we passed on to the lemonade and claret cup, being all 
the while hustled and hurried by interfering beadles (a plague 
on their heads!) insomuch as few but the nimblest could secure 
more than four glasses. 

Then we straggled homewards (in a very different manner from 
the military order we had kept on the march shillingwards), 
down Cheapside and Newgate Street, and so through Christ 
Church passage home, 
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After a brief interval, occupied in discussing the buns (which 
we had not had time to attack whilst in the Mansion House, and 
were too proud to eat in the streets) and the number of glasses 
such and such a boy had managed to swallow, we found ourselves 
seated in our chairs at Christ Church, and listening to our vicar 
reading evening prayer. Then followed the time-honoured 
Spital sermon by the bishop, more prayers, and we were free. 

Many strangers have noticed during such special occasions as 
these, the grave, almost dignified bearing of the boys of Christ’s 
Hospital whilst in public. This is the natural result of the 
clothes they wear. A Christ’s Hospital boy expects to create 
interest and comment wherever he goes; and this publicity does 
not make him self-conscious, but self-contained. In the words of 
Charles Lamb: “ His very garb, as it is antique and venerable, 
feeds his self-respect.” 

The origin of this strange costume, unlike as it is to any other 
in the country, has given rise to a great deal of controversy. 

Leigh Hunt said that it was the ordinary dress of middle-class 
children in the days of the founder; while Charles Lamb main- 
tained the old tradition, that it was the garb of the founder him- 
self; and that in the olden days the children wore the coat of 
velvet and the buttons of solid silver. 

Another tradition asserts that it is the successor to the apparel 
of the old Gray Friars, who used to flourish on the site on which 
the school stood. It is probable, however, that it was the dress 
of the city apprentice in the time of the Tudors. 

It is at any rate certain that the dress has changed considerably, 
and that half a century ago, the boys had blue caps (a Bluecoat 
Boy with a cap! how strange it sounds) which they positively 
refused to keep on their heads, and which were invariably to be 
found sticking out of the corners of their pockets. 

The three great writers produced by the Hospital are Coleridge, 
Charles Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. Each of these frequently wrote, 
and always with affection and gratitude, of the scene of his 
education. 

Verily the children of Christ’s Hospital rise up and call it 
blessed. 

An extraordinary fascination lingered round the walls of the old 
buildings, which grew on them like moss, and which, like moss, 
can grow on the walls of no new erection. We felt, even when 
we were youngsters of ten, that we belonged toa unique founda- 
tion, and we were proud of the fact. 

To one who has seen all three schools—Hertford, London, and 
Horsham—the revolution seems tremendous. Certainly the 
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change has made the boys happier, freer, perhaps healthier, but 
there is something missing. ‘lhe school stands undoubtedly in 
a land of milk and honey, of corn and vineyards; yet it is a 
strange land, and it seems far from home. But in its new 
surroundings the school will be able to extend, to increase, to 
expand, without interference from the store-houses of Newgate 
or the factories of Aldersgate. It will become larger, stronger, 
more important yet. And though it must of necessity cease to 
be part of London, it will become more a part of the nation. 

“The bricks are fallen down, but we will build with hewn 
stones; the sycamores are cut down, but we will change them 
into cedars.” 

May this, at any rate, prove true, that the star of the future 
may shine at least as brightly as the star of the past, upon the 
“ Royal, Ancient, and Religious foundation of Christ’s Hospital.” 


Y. H. DonnitHorne, 












































Voices from the Woid. 


Foremost among the weird conceptions by which men of all ages 
have sought to terrify or impress themselves and others is that 
of a voice where no speaker is. In many cases, and these the 
most familiar, the voice has a religious origin; it would be 
difficult, for instance, to surpass in mysterious awe many of 
the utterances recorded in Scripture, where, as in the case of 
St. Paul’s fellow voyagers, men were conscious of “hearing a 
voice but seeing no man.” Not inaptly has the narrative of the 
experience or Vision of the Prophet Elijah in the Cave at Horeb 
been described as one of the grandest in any literature. “A 
great and strong wind rent the mountains and broke in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind; 
and after the wind an earthquake. And after the earthquake a 
fire, but the Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire a still 
small voice.” But Scriptural utterances do not come within 
the present purview. Moreover other examples will so readily 
occur that it would be unnecessary to refer to them in detail. 
But closely connected with this sacred voice, is the Bath-kol 
of the Talmudists, the “Daughter of the Voice”—an expression 
recalling verbally Milton’s “that Command, sole daughter of His 
Voice,” and Wordsworth’s description of duty as “stern daughter 
of the Voice of God ”—many of whose utterances have all the 
awe-inspiring properties postulated of voices from the void. Some- 
times the word implied a response, with nothing miraculous in 
its circumstances, to some query, propounded in much the same 
manner as that in which our forefathers consulted the Sortes 
Sacrae or Virgillianae. The Bath-kol in such a case might be the 
casual observation of a stranger, which would prove to be the 
oracular answer sought. But at other times it was represented as 
accompanied by all the mystery and fearsomeness really associated 
with the supernatural voice in the Scriptures, though to modern 
views the Rabbinical conception seems often puerile and extra- 
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vagant. Of this nature is the legend told relative to the size 
of some of the gigantic birds of which their traditions are so fond. 

Some sailors saw a bird standing in water which reached up 
to the first joint of its leg. Thinking’ it must be shallow, they 
were about to jump in, when a voice spoke to them from space, 
bidding them beware, for that seven years before an axe-head 
had been dropped at that spot and it had not yet reached the 
bottom. 

There are, it is needless to say, numerous mysterious voices 
referred to in heathen mythology and legend, but the mystery 
is seldom either in the person or locality of the utterer. The 
gods speak or thunder from Olympus; their shrines gave forth 
“the ear-deafening voice of the Oracle,” as Cleomenes describes 
it in “A Winter’s Tale;” but these were not voices from the 
void—they were identified, localised. More informed by the 
awe of mystery are those voices which old chronicles tell us 
sounded from somewhere “i’ the earth or the sky” on the 
happening of certain historic events. - Such was the voice which 
was heard after that bloody fight by the Arsian Grove when 
Tarquin sought by the aid of Tuscan swords to regain his for- 
feited kingdom, and wherein Brutus and Aruns met and slew 
each other, and the carnage was so great that none knew with 
whom the victory rested. And at midnight while the wearied 
survivors on each side lay well-nigh as lifeless as the dead around 
them, and the very air was hushed as in exhausted repose, a mighty 
shaking stirred the trees of the sacred grove, and a great voice 
from out the silence declared that “the Tuscans had lost one 
more man than the Romans,” who were therefore the victors of 
the hard-fought field. Of the same character was the “ mighty 
voice heard through silent groves,” as Virgil tells us, on the 
death of Caesar. Before the fall of Antony there was heard the 
sound of an aérial host leaving the doomed city, and the cries 
of unearthly Bacchanals gave grim assurance to the trembling 
listeners that the god he reverenced was abandoning the fallen 
triumvir ; when. Pompeii fell there was a voice heard, so Dion 
Cassius tells us, whose accents were like those of a trumpet. 

The belief that on the night of the Nativity the wailings of 
the dethroned deities of heathendom were distinctly heard, was 
generally held, and Milton has allusions to the tradition in his 
magnificent Hymn. He tells us:— 


“The lonely mountains o’er, 

And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and lond lament. 
* * 
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The lars and lemures moan with midnight plaint; 
In urns and altars round 
A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint.” 


And Mrs. Barrett Browning mentions a Sicilian legend to the 
effect that on the night of the wondrous birth at Bethlehem, a 
mournful voice was heard wailing through grove and valley, 
“Great Pan is dead.” 

As is only natural, the nearer the date of the utterance 
approaches our own times, less and less of mystery and awe 
attaches to the voice. Possibly the instance which has sunk 
most deeply into popular imagination was that eerie happening 
before the futal fight at Flodden, when at midnight an unearthly 
voice was heard from the market cross in Edinburgh, summoning 
by name king and lords and chief captains to appear in the 
nether world ere forty days should pass. It is true that this 
has been explained as a pious fraud, whereby to dissuade the 
warlike king from his purposed invasion of England, but it is 
doubtful whether the explanation satisfied a tithe of those who 
heard or heard of the voice. 

Old travellers were wont to embellish their narratives by 
accounts, doubtless related in all good faith, of dreary deserts 
where wandering voices called voyagers by their names or 
terrified them by hideous threatenings; and Cornish shore-folk 
may yet be found to tell how before a storm the voices of drowned 
mariners are heard to cry from the moaning sea, calling by name 
on their listeners to find and bury their bodies. 

Cluverius tells how once, by the Black Lake of Stubbenkama, 
in the wood of Jasmiinde, some peasants discovered a boat cast 
on to the top of a lofty tree. “This is the work of demons!” 
they exclaimed in terror. And an awful voice answered them 
from the void, the voice of the goddess Hertha, asserting that the 
prodigy was not the work of demons, but of herself and her 
fearsome brother Nikolas. In Wales, the shriek of Cyoraeth, the 
Mist Hag, calls from the darkness around the house the name of 
the inmate fated to die. 

Bret Harte has preserved in graceful verse the pretty legend 
of Greyport, which tells how vessels lost in the fog are guided to 
the haven where they would be, by the voices of children lost 
many years ago by the foundering of an old hulk, in one of those 
dense sea mists; while English folk-lore affirms that the cry of 
the dreaded “ Gabriel Hounds,” foretelling death and disaster, is 
the wailing of the spirits of unbaptized children as they are 
swept through the pitiless air. And it would be easy to enumerate 
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other voices—the wail of the long-dead girl captive at Canna, the 
shrieks of Pharaoh’s drowned host in the Red Sea, the screams of 
women, and cries for water, from ghostly ships manned by spectral 
crews—but these do not properly come within the definition of 
voices from the void. 

Apart, however, from legends which in a sceptical age are less 
and less credited day by day, we find ample evidence of the hold 
the weird conception of voices from the void has upon the imagina- 
tion in the frequent use made of it in poetry. And it would 
almost seem that in proportion as the faith in the old fables of 
secular or quasi sacred voices grew faint, so did the apprehension 
of the poetic force of the idea gain in strength. A few references 
to passages familiar to all will be sufficient to give support to the 
contention. 

Amongst so much that is intensely tragic, it is difficult to cite 
any special lines in Macbeth as claiming precedence by reason of 
their horror-filled force; yet few passages are more suggestive of 
weird terror than Macbeth’s dazed, despairing words. 


“ Methought I heard a voice cry—Sleep no more. 
Macbeth hath murdered sleep.” 


The “voice” was from the void. The gracious Duncan lay 
silent in an awful stillness; the unconscious utterances of the 
drugged grooms were terrifying enough, but at least they were 
human, localised utterances; but from what ghastly presence, 
invisible, impalpable, did this revealing, menacing voice proceed ? 
Amid much the same circumstances does Hood imagine for us a 
similar voice. At the feet of Eugene Aram lay the corpse of his 
victim, battered to death, his blood welling out afresh at the 
remorseful touch of his murderer. And then it is, as the latter 
tells in his misery-forced confession, that—more terrible even, we 
may well imagine, than “the thousand thousand dreadful eyes” 
that seemed looking down in blame— 


“... From forth the frowning sky 
From the heaven’s topmost height, 
I heard a voice—the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite.” 


But not always, or even chiefly, are these voices those of blame or 
doom, nor, indeed, are such the cases in which the mystic fascina- 
tion of the idea is most enthralling. Those who find a subtle 
significance in Longfellow’s ‘‘Excelsior” will recognise this 
fascination in the graceful lines— 


“ From the sky serene and far 
A voice fell like a falling star.” 
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Longfellow’s treatment of these voices, in two instances at least, 
recalls, it may be mentioned, similar passages in other writers. 
His “ Tegner’s Drapa,” for example :— 
“T heard a voice that cried 
‘Balder the Beautiful 
Is dead, is dead,’ 
And died away 


Through the dreary night ' 
In accents of despair... .” 


reminds us of the legend before mentioned of the cry that rang 
through Heathendom, “Great Pan is dead.” In the “ Midnight 
Mass for the Dying Year,” again, occur some lines eloquent of 
the same idea which informs a passage in the “Passing of Arthur” 
to be hereafter noticed. 


“The forests utter a groan 
Like the voice of one who crieth 
In the wilderness alone.” 


In one case the wail is for the passing year, in the other for a 
dying king, 

Poé—who, it is really necessary to remind ourselves, wrote 
other poetry besides “The Raven” and “The Bells ”—felt 
strongly the charm exercised by these voices. Indeed, the mystery 
of sound, actual or ideal, had always a fascination for him: “The 
Bells” is a monograph on sound; in ‘The Raven,” apart from 
the weird tapping and weirder utterances of the bird, there is 
the ghostly echo from the stillness of the word “Lenore,” and 
the tinkling footfalls of Seraphim ; in “ Al Aaraaf” he hears “ the 
murmur that springs from the growing of grass.” It is in this 
last poem that he introduces voices from the void. The Spirit 
of the Star was wrapped in reverie, when she became conscious 
that 


**A voice was there, 
How solemnly pervading the calm air 
A sound of silence.” 


Later on, in a powerful passage, he speaks of 


“The murmur of the gray twilight 
... That stealeth ever on the ear of him 
Who musing gazeth on the distance dim, 
And sees the darkness coming as a cloud... 
Is not its form—its voice—most palpable and loud!” 


It is not always that avowedly supernatural voices come within 
the conception of voices from the void. Two instances suggest 
themselves from ballad poetry where the utterances approach that 
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conception, the speakers being invisible and unlocalised, though 
their identity is known or imagined. The “ Ancient Mariner” 
tells how he had fallen senseless in the corpse-manned ship and 
then 


“Ere my living life returned 
I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air.” 


They were the spirits of the ocean waste, the one telling of 
judgment, and the other speaking of hope. And in “The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” we read how one night a heavy sound was 
heard in Branksome Hall, whereat the ban-dogs howled and owls 
hooted, and squire and knight swore that a storm was coming, 
though the night was still and clear, but 


“the Ladye knew it well! 
It was the Spirit of the Flood that spoke, 
And he call’d on the Spirit of the Fell.” 


The ghostly voice which, in the closing scene of the same poem 
calls away the goblin page, does not, perhaps, come within our 
purview any more than the “‘lady’s voice” which rung in the 
dulling ear of the dying Marmion—the blandishments of the Erl 
King and his daughter, so clearly heard by the doomed child—or 
that “sweet voice and Jow” which chanted its mournful, terrible 
songs in the ear of the false Sextus. Such voices, however weird 
and mysterious, are ad personam—so to speak, subjective— 
belonging to the class of which Tickell’s Lucy sings. 


“T hear a voice you cannot hear.” 


Wordsworth has the suggestion of these voices from the void in 
more than one passage; he tells us: 


“Two voices are there: one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains; each a mighty voice; ” 


he bids us mark “ the swelling of the voiceful sea”; it is, indeed, 
almost a commonplace that what may be described as the didactic 
vocalisation of Nature is his most constant theme. But, perhaps 
because this vocalisation ¢s so didactic, because the voices are so 
essentially abstract, we lose altogether the idea of actual utter- 
ance. His voices are like those of the characters in the old 
“ Moralities,” eminently instructive but quite unreal. 

In Tennyson, on the other hand, we get the full force of the 
haunting, indefinable mystery associated with voices from the 
void. Reference has been made in quoting from Longfellow’s 
‘Mass for the Dying Year” to a coincidence in thought between 
that and a passage from the “Passing of Arthur.” In the 
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latter, the actual voice is human enough; it is in the comparison 
it suggests that the similarity lies. When Sir Bedivere hears the 
wailing of “ the stoled queens ” it seems to him as 


“A cry that shivered to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land where no one comes. 
Or hath come since the making of the world.” 


In the same idyll we are told of another voice, to the full as 
visionary and metaphysical as any of Wordsworth’s, but in its awe- 
fraught utterance touching a more dominant human chord. When 
dawn rose on that ghastly battlefield of Lyonnesse it saw the wan 
wave breaking in amongst dead faces, and 


“Rolling far along the gloomy shore, 
The voice of days of old and days to be.” 


There is the same idea of dreary desolation associated with weird 
utterances in the lines which describe how the voice of Gawain’s 
ghost 
“,.. mingled with dim cries 

Far in the moonlit haze among the hills 

As of some lonely city sack’d by night 

When all is lost, and wife and child with wail 

Pass to new lords. 


When the Holy Grail appeared to the knights it was with a 


«.,. Rending and a blast, and overhead 
Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry.” 


But probably the most characteristic of all Tennyson’s introduc- 
tions of voices from the void, and that to which the phrase most 
accurately applies, is in “In Memoriam,” in lines which can 
scarcely be equalled for consummate suggestion of hopeless 
desolation and horror. It is sorrow who speaks, that priestess 
in the vaults of death, whom the poet mockingly invokes :— 


“The stars,” she whispers, “blindly run, 
A web is woven across the sky, 
From out waste places comes a cry, 
And inurmurs from the dying sun.” 


Water RicHarps. 
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A Stream-side Study. 


THERE is nothing so attractive to the wild denizens of the 
country-side as the tinkle of running water. Where some little 
stream winds its way through lady-fern and golden saxifrage 
there, at some time or other during the day or night, are sure 
to be collected almost all the living creatures that haunt the 
vicinity. And for those whose pleasure it is to observe nature 
closely, no walk is so full of interest as one that follows the course 
of a small rivulet. 

Large rivers have attractions of their own; the seaside throws 
its glamour over many, as do barren mountain peaks und broad 
stretches of purple moor-land; but none of them can compare 
in variety of interest with those tiny streams that most visitors 
to the country leave unexplored. 

Yet there are some who are not so neglectful of this source of 
pleasure. It may be that they have heard the water-nymphs 
calling to one another through the babble of the waters, or seen 
in fancy a flash of white limbs where the mimic cascade splashes 
into a rocky pool, and ever after the charm of the stream-side has 
held them captive. Slender hands seem to beckon to them when- 
ever they listen to the water, as it sings on its way down the 
narrow glen, till at last they become as persistent haunters of the 
streamside as the water-wagtails themselves, and love nothing so 
much as a scramble up the tangled course of some tiny brook. 

The present writer must admit an infatuation of this sort. 
Like Kim’s Lama, who searched all India over for a river of 
healing, he feels impelled to linger by every stream that crosses 
his path. Often he looks longingly out of the windows of a train 
at the brooks wandering through meadows or threading the 
recesses of woods, and longs to explore their mysterious windings 
and learn their secrets. It always seems as though there must 
be something exceptionally interesting just round that corner, 
or behind that clump of silver birches. But, relentless as Fate, 
the train flashes by and fancy is left to paint the picture, 
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And, indeed, these dream rivulets can hardly have more charms 
than some that are familiar in real life, There is one, for instance, 
that takes its rise high up among the whin-berries on a Radnor- 
shire hill. Close to its source the ground is black and peaty, 
abounding in pitfalls for the unwary. Here the grouse call to 
each other, and morning, noon and night the long whistle of the 
curlew sounds from moor to moor. This last sound will carry 
many miles, and it is entirely in keeping with the desolate spots 
that the long-legged, long-billed birds select for their nursery: 
The melting snows of winter and the heavy rains of spring and 
autumn convert this lofty plateau, where the stream has its birth, 
into a swamp of large dimensions. 

Patches of snow-white cotton-grass nod together as the breezes 
pass by, and a careless step will land you knee-deep in the wet 
green sphagnum moss that year by year is making new deposits 
of peat. 

Delicate blue butterwort, springing on slender stalks from its 
neat rosettes of pale crinkled leaves, grows here in the quaking 
soil, and the sun-dew spreads out her round fleshy discs, that are 
thickly covered with red hairs, and enclose and capture any small 
insect unwary enough to rest upon them. 

In the spring snipe rise here and there, and flying round at a 
great height produce that curious sound known as drumming. 
The bird mounts high into the air, and then suddenly stooping, 
glides downwards with wings bent like a bow, and in its descent 
makes a sound exactly like the bleating of a goat. 

How this note is produced the writer knows not, though he 
has often watched snipe carefully through field-glasses. Probably 
it is brought about by the passage of the air through the wing- 
feathers when they are bent at a particular angle, for it is always 
when the snipe is rushing downwards with motionless wings that 
the bleating is heard. The meaning of the sound is plain enough 
to those who haunt the marshes. Somewhere, deftly concealed in 
rushes or coarse grass, is a rather flimsy nest containing four large 
eggs, mottled with brown and olive-green, or perhaps it may be 
that two or three little creatures, clad in rich brown down spotted 
with gold-dust, and with ridiculous, long, lead-coloured beaks and 
legs, are crouching in a hollow among the damp moss. 

Not many other birds haunt this particular marsh, though an 
occasional wild-duck or teal builds there now and then, the 
mother duck lining her nest with soft down from her own breast. 
But there are always tit-larks in plenty, and, towards the end of 
April, cuckoos too, flying hither and thither in search of a nest 
in which to place their “ false” eggs, 
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At one point the water has broken through the peat walls, and 
here the stream proper begins, crawling sluggishly at first over 
the black soil, with its course checked here and there by clumps 
of rough grass and quick-growing water-weeds. Gradually the 
slope of the hillside becomes steeper, and the current in con- 
sequence begins to run more quickly and to find its voice, as 
it flows over a chance boulder here and there. 

A little lower down there is a young larch wood, dotted with 
occasional spruce firs and small groups of mountain ash, and here 
the open moorland is left, and the stream drops into the more 
fertile valleys. 

Just on the crest of the hill one is impelled to stand still for a 
moment, and cast an admiring glance at the wild landscape, before 
plunging, with the stream, into the thicket of larches and 
brambles. 

Not a sign of human habitation is visible: in curve after curve 
the brown Radnorshire mountains rise, blocking in the prospect 
everywhere. Close at hand, across the valley, is a deep escarp- 
ment of precipitous rock where, till quite lately, the ravens used 
to breed, and which still is haunted occasionally by one or two 
of the gaunt, hoarse-voiced birds, though their old eyrie is never 
rebuilt. 

A kestril hangs suspended in the air, motionless as if let down 
from heayen by a thread, and among the rocks the clamorous 
jack-daws are busy, bustling to and fro, and chattering after the 
manner of their kind. 

Very far in the distance a long line of white smoke is visible, 
extending across the slope of a hill. It marks the spot where 
the mountain shepherds are burning the gorse, that a new and 
tender growth may spring up for their hardy sure-footed sheep 
and ponies. 

There is no long, shrill whistle of the kite now amongst these 
desolate mountain summits, the guns and traps of game-keepers 
have 1ong ago deprived the moorlands of their stateliest inhabi- 
tant, and even the buzzard, once common, is very rarely seen 
circling slowly round on its powerful wings. 

But the falling water calls us, and we follow the track of the 
stream, over ground thickly carpeted with larch-needles, into the 
shadow of the scented woods. 

Almost all these larches are comparatively young trees, yet 
they wear something of a venerable appearance, so thickly are 
they coated with long tresses of hoary lichen. 

They are full of fragments of wood-pigeons’ nests, which, being 
built of sticks, endure for many years, and are often occupied, 
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season by season, by the same pair of birds—a new platform 
being raised on the top of the old one. Magpies in the same 
way go on for many generations patching up the old homestead, 
adding a few new thorns to the domed roof, relining the interior, 
and generally repairing the ravages wrought by wind and 
weather. Some of these erections attain to quite an enormous 
size, and are conspicuous when the larch trees are bare of leaves. 
Country boys often take the young magpies, for they are great 
mimics, and even learn to articulate a few words in a deep 
guttural voice. A queer belief is prevalent, how far well-founded 
the writer cannot say, that young magpies taken from a nest in 
alow bush or hedge-row learn to speak much more quickly and 
distinctly than those whose nursery was a high tree-top. It may 
be that there are two different strains of magpies, for it is certain 
that some of them always build in thick thorn bushes, even where 
there are plenty of tall trees available, and these bush-builders 
seem to be rather smaller than the others. 

Suspended from a bough of one of the larches overhanging the 
stream is a globe-shaped construction of paper, something like 
a large Chinese lantern, and in colour the blue-grey of a wood- 
pigeon’s wing. ‘This is the home of a species of wasp, and inside 
it is made up of layers of hexagonal cells, arranged horizontally, 
one above the other. 

It would make a beautiful photograph, but unfortunately the 
busy inmates have no wish to have their work perpetuated in a 
picture, and resent, in an unmistakable manner, any attempt to 
approach them with a camera. 

The stream here has formed itself into a succession of small 
pools, filled with the clearest water, the sand dancing at the 
bottom of them and “beaded bubbles winking at the brim”; and 
these pools are literally alive with tiny trout. There are no 
large fish among them, for in a dry summer the water dwindles to 
a mere thread, but these sprats of trout are as brilliantly spotted, 
and full of game as the largest of their relatives, rising at the 
fly, by five and six at a time, in a little patch of water about the 
size of a hearth-rug. 

Down the stream comes a strange figure, hatless, and with 
unkempt hair and beard. His arms and legs are bare, and on 
his feet are large, hob-nailed boots, half laced up, while he bears, 
slung over his shoulder, one of those baskets in which navvies 
carry their dinners. He stops at all these small pools, often 
knee-deep in the icy water, and groping with bare hands under 
the stones, claws out fish after fish with surprising dexterity. 

Many dozens of the little spotted beauties are in what he calls 
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his “‘ flasket,” reposing on a bed of wet green water-weed, and a 
shilling purchases a large bundle of them which the old poacher 
strings by the gills on a tough rush. His nefarious employment 
does little harm on a stream such as this, which is too small for 
any of the more legitimate modes of fishing, and nobody knows 
what is good until he has breakfasted on these tiny brown trout, 
freshly caught, and fried till they are quite crisp. Where this 
particular old gentleman came from, or whether he ever extended 
the field of his operations into more civilised regions, the writer 
thought it wiser not to inquire, but he certainly made a pictur- 
esque figure as he splashed his way down the stream, and his 
skill in extracting the fish from the rock-pools was little short 
of supernatural. 

Soon the stream passes under an old bridge, solidly built of 
grey, lichened stones, the crannies of which are filled up with a 
thick growth of wall-rue, and the graceful little fern known as 
Trichomanes. Down two or three green, mossy steps the water 
falls, bursts through a tangle of lady-fern and bracken, sprinkles 
with spray a broad bed of oak-fern, and reaches at length one of 
the most curious and beautiful spots that even an enthusiastic 
lover of stream sides is ever likely to find. 

Suddenly the gentle downward course of the water is arrested, 
and it drops, full thirty feet sheer, into a deep and winding glen. 
On either side of the fall the ground is clothed with golden saxi- 
frage, kept always green and fresh by the constant showers of 
spray. Looking upwards from below, the precipitous sides of 
this narrow gorge in the hills are seen to be covered from top 
to bottom with ferns, diversified here and there by sprays of ivy. 
Crags, worn by the weather into a score of fantastic shapes, 
appear against the skyline, like pinnacles and shattered frag- 
ments of the walls of ruined castles, and the rock shales off in flat 
slate-like pieces under the foot of the climber. 

Along the face of the cliff the rabbits scurry, and there rises 
a great clamour of jack-daws, full of resentment at the presence 
of an intruder. 

It is only in early morning that the sunlight can penetrate 
to the bottom of this lonely glen, and at night, when the pale 
moon peeps over the edge of the precipitous sides, it becomes a 
scene of enchantment, where the appearance of a troop of dancing 
fairies, or river nymphs crowned with crows-foot, would hardly 
cause even a momentary feeling of surprise. 

If there were only a little more water foaming over the great 
rock that blocks the end of the valley, this would be a cascade 
that hundreds of visitors would crowd to see, 
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Below this scene of enchantment the narrow valley widens out 
somewhat, and the larch trees give place to a grove of cool green 
alders, out of whose ancient bases grow great tufts of the broad 
fern that always likes to have its roots in decaying wood. A pile 
of white bones lies here bleaching on the moss, close to the 
water’s edge, which a short investigation proves to have belonged 
to one of those foxes that grow to such size and strength among 
the Radnorshire hills. The slender leg-bones point to a creature 
adapted for swift flight or pursuit, and the long narrow skull 
has still in it a number of the sharp white teeth that have proved 
the death of many a rabbit. 

How the fox met with his end can perhaps be guessed from 
the following reminiscence. The writer was once cycling 
through a remote Radnorshire village in the winter-time, and 
stopped for a moment to talk to a farmer who was leaning over 
a gate. 

A tiny church overshadowed by two huge yew trees, attracted 
his attention, and he asked whether the village possessed a 
resident parson. 

“ Yes,” said the farmer, “ We’ve a curate lodging here, and,” 
pointing upwards, “yonder he is.” The writer looked, and far 
up on the hill-side descried a figure in a clerical hat, busily 
engaged with a gun and two or three rough-looking sheep-dogs, 
in working through a patch of gorse. 

“T suppose,” he remarked, “that the curate is trying to get a 
rabbit for his supper. 

“No,” replied the farmer, meditatively. ‘No, sir, I more 
think he will be looking out for a fox!” 

Wild horses shall not drag out of the writer the name of that 
lost place, where the deadly sin of vulpecide is thought nothing 
unusual even when committed, in cold blood, by a representative 
of the church, 

Once past the alders, the course of our little brook becomes 
more common-place, if a stream-side can ever be so called. Culti- 
vated fields appear on either hand, and here and there is an old 
farmhouse, with thatched or stone-roofed outbuildings in every 
stage of decay. The bird-life alters, too, for we have left the haunt 
of snipe and curlew far behind, and their place is taken by the 
more familiar birds of the lowlands. Wagtails, yellow and pied, run 
daintily hither and thither, with slender legs and long tails 
flickering as they perch for a moment on a boulder. Sandpipers 
there are too, if the season of our ramble be spring or summer, 
and their clear musical whistle is one of the familiar sounds of 
the stream-side, 
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Sometimes one of them may be seen flying round, calling 
anxiously to her mate, or perched on a railing, flirting her short 
tail up and down with every mark of uneasiness. That is a sure 
sign to the naturalist. Somewhere, probably close at hand, is a 
rough nest made of grasses and a few dead leaves, artfully 
concealed by its likeness to all its surroundings, and there four 
beautifully mottled and striped eggs are getting chilled, while 
their anxious mother watches the intruder. You may search long 
and carefully before you find the sand-piper’s nest, unless by 
some lucky chance the old: bird is taken by surprise, and, rising 
close to your feet, discloses the whereabouts of her closely 
guarded treasures. 

Never, even if like Tiresias one had a life lengthened to seven 
ages, would the interest of a single stream-side be exhausted. 
Go at what time of the year you like, and you will reach the place 
with pleasure and leave it with reluctance. For the winding 
stream is like life, its fascination lies in its constant surprises, 
and the way in which it leads its votaries on, step by step, always 
expecting to find some new treasure just round the next bend. 
And at last the western sky glows with saffron and amber behind 
the trees that lean over the bank. The purple of the great hills 
deepens, the shadows lengthen and melt into one another, and 
slowly the sun sinks, and darkness closes in upon the wanderer, 
leaving him with the stars silent above his head, and in his ears 
the sound of many waters. 


S. Cornish WATKINS. 
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Love and the Anglers. 


Cuapter IV. 


I watcHep her across the next field, and then sat down to think, 
but my ideas were strangely disjointed. After ten minutes I had 
not got beyond a warm, but rather vague and complicated, defence 
of Miss Tregarthen, her looks, ways, and vagaries, against some 
imaginary detractor. 

But the morning was growing old, and it became evident to me 
that I was very hungry, so with a shake I threw all further 
thought to the wind, and decided that all must be for the best in 
this best of all possible worlds; and that it was wisest contentedly 
to leave the future to bring forth what it might, nor trouble 
myself with cares and anxieties until circumstances forced them 
upon me. 

Miss Tregarthen’s defensive recital of her many virtues had 
certainly been a surprising revelation of her ingenuous character, 
but I found myself quite ready to believe in them. There was no 
trace of artifice to be discovered by a mere man in her friendly 
manner ; the bearing was natural to her, and should have contented 
anyone, and why not me? 

I trudged back in a curious frame of mind; pleased, slightly 
anxious, half amused, and what else you will. But one impression 
I carried indelibly. She was a thoroughly nice girl, and at heart 
neither flirt nor hoyden; or the former, at least, only to such 
an extent as was natural and becoming in a girl of so many 
attractions. 

I had a great mind to speak openly to my uncle at once. It 
seemed a mean thing to leave an unsuspecting girl in so equivocal 
a position; but having once delayed the explanation, the making 
of it was the harder—and I hate explanations at any time. I am 
a born procrastinator; and, after a last consideration in the 
solitude of my room as I made myself ready for breakfast, I ended 
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by deciding to leave matters as they were for the present, and 
trust to the chance of the next few days and my proverbial good 
luck for a happy opportunity of approving my action to my 
guardians. 

The next day was Sunday. Stevenson’s Saturday evening 
return would reveal nothing buf my apparently phenomenal good 
luck or good fishing of the past day, as to which I should have to 
maintain a discreet but not too noticeable reticence. On Monday 
my friend would arrive, I hoped; and by Tuesday, no doubt, the 
fates would be in a kindly attitude. 

Sunday morning, however, brought the unwelcome news that 
Jerry Williams could not possibly be with me until Wednesday. 
It was unfortunate, but I was in the hands of the gods and bore 
myself cheerfully. 

After an hour’s vacillation that night I decided to fish on tho 
morrow, and retired to bed half praying that storms might 
disappoint me. 

It seemed that my case had been considered, for the morning 
broke gloomy and threatening. Great disturbed masses of 
cumulous cloud, rain-streaked and thundery, rolled across the 
sky; the air was heavy and hot; and the wind came in occasional 
varying gusts, with intervals of silence in which the leaves rustled 
uncannily. 

I tried to read—I had awakened very early—but the weather 
made me restless. Certainly it did not promise well for fishing, 
but then the trout often rise suddenly and voraciously after a 
thunder shower, when the air is cleared and cooler. 

Miss Tregarthen, I argued, would probably not venture out on 
so threatening a morning, but I might very well do so. 

I lay disputing with myself a little longer, but by half-past 
seven I had managed to come to a decision, and was on my way 
to the stream in the direction of Stevenson’s cottage—since the 
cottage, or the old building hard by, would serve for shelter in 
case of necessity. 

The necessity arose, as I had feared, before I had been on the 
river bank for more than twenty minutes. 

The heavy lead-coloured clouds that had gathered overhead 
and formed an inky bank across the sky towards the north-west 
were suddenly rent asunder by a vivid lightning flash, followed 
by a deafening crack and prolonged rolling of thunder. A dull 
cool wind sighed across the meadows and rocked the willow trees, 
a few warning drops splashed in the water, and straightway a 
drenching rain fell from the overcharged air and beat the stream 
into a million little fountains, 
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I had to run for it, dropping rod and landing-net in the grass 
where I stood, but before I turned the corner of the buildings, 
and bolted through the first open door into a great dilapidated 
empty cowshed, I was wet to the skin through my thin summer 
clothing. 

Breathless, I nearly ran into the arms of another moist and 
panting figure; and Miss Tregarthen, of course, stood before me 
in a like trim, All things considered there was nothing wonder- 
ful in the chance of our third encounter, but still I felt half 
annoyed at it. It would certainly have been wise had I vacillated 
a little longer. 

She was, however, as cheerful and unmoved as if the meeting 
had been an incident of everyday occurrence; albeit as breathless, 
wet, and bedraggled as I was. 

“T was wondering whether you would turn out on such a 
morning,” she said, when our first greetings had been exchanged. 
“T was very doubtful about it myself; but as I shall not be 
able to fish to-morrow, I decided to venture. And so here 1 am 
as wet as you are, I believe. I hope we are not rheumatic 
people.” She made the conjunction unconsciously, in the 
pleasantest manner. These little turns of speech are not with- 
out importance at times. 

“Phew!” She shook her sodden skirt and swished the rain 
off her hat vigorously. ‘“ Do you think it is going to keep on?” 

She gazed round the building, and without waiting for an 
answer, climbed briskly into the wooden manger beside us and 
settled herself on a truss of hay that formed a convenient seat 
against the end wall of the building. 

“T hope so,” I said cheerfully, as I followed her example and 
perched myself a foot or so away, with my legs a-swing, waiting 
for what was to come. 

The conversation would probably be not without interest, 
I felt, for I suddenly found myself in a reckless mood. Whether 
I were annoyed or not, the meeting had come about, and I was 
minded to make the most of my opportunity. One is always 
bolder under cover; and with her face flushed with exercise, her 
eyes bright, and her breath coming and going in little gasps, 
Miss Tregarthen looked more delightful than ever. 

A few casual remarks passed between us as an interlude—on 
my part—to more serious conversation, and I was shortly con- 
gratulating her in a somewhat disjointed fashion on the courage 
she had shown in facing the weather, and myself on the luck of 
the storm and our meeting; feeling in earnest, and conveying, 
I suppose, the idea by my look and manner to so astute an 
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observer. I looked up for an answer and noticed that she was 
eyeing me curiously, and with a humorous twist about her mouth 
which instantly straightened as she met my gaze. Her remark 
startled me out of further observation. 

“Mr. Chetwind,” she said, apparently seriously, “if you were 
to get married and so have someone to look after it, do you think 
your uncle would give you the fishing here?” 

I nearly fell off the manger, but controlled myself sufficiently 
to answer. 

“T—I really don’t know. Possibly.” 

“Ah!” was all she replied, gazing at me intently, to my 
intense discomfort. 

I felt her eyes fixed on me, but for my life I could not look 
up to see if she were smiling. We had not been there five 
minutes as yet. Suddenly she laughed pleasantly. 

“Do you know,” she said in a lively way, “I can’t imagine 
why I should ask such awful questions—I really think it is best 
to treat me as if I were not grown up.” 

“Thank you, Miss Tregarthen,” I answered, “I would rather 
treat you as if you were, if you please. And I do not think it is 
quite fair of you to treat me as if I were not. You are laughing 
at me and IJ feel it. I am not Harry Tottenham, or quite of his 
kind, you know.” 

I think she was ashamed, well she might be, the little 
wretch. 

“T am sorry, very sorry indeed, Mr. Chetwind,” she said, “I 
am not laughing now, believe me, Ask my friends—they will 
tell you that it is absurd to take any notice of what I say er do.” 

“Then you must really be more careful—for I cannot help 
noticing.” 

“Very well, I will. But you will forget this please, and make 
it up.” 

She leant forward and extended her hand. I took it, and 
kissed it fervently before she could snatch it away. 

At that interesting moment Mrs. Stevenson appeared within 
ten feet of us at the open doorway, a delighted smile expanding 
her broad face, and a gigantic umbrella held squarely over her 
head. 

“ Ah! there ’ee be, then!” she exclaimed, still smiling; and, 
I can swear, with a suppressed appreciative wink. “And the 
best place in such weather, be’ant it, Master Bill? My best 
respects, miss, and I thought as how you might be drenched 
a-going back if't didn’t take off, so I come down with this old 
umbrella for ’ee.” 
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“Now that is very kind of you, Mrs. Stevenson,” answered my 
companion, recovering her self-possession wonderfully—if she 
had ever lost it—* for I am sure you must have got wet yourself 
bringing it. It is just like you, you thoughtful thing.” 

She jumped down, and patted the delighted Mrs. Stevenson’s 
voluminous skirts. “Ah, I thought so. Now you will be 
catching your death of cold, you know.” 

“Bless thy soul, dear—miss—’tis nothing at all,” she pro- 
tested. 

The two were evidently on the best of terms. I looked in 
wonder from one to the other. 

“Miss were up at the cottage yesterday morning and in 
aternoon, Master Bill, you see,” she explained. ‘“ And Sally and 
all, and little Jock ’specially, are fair mazed about her. As well 
they may be, beggin’ your pardon, miss.” 

“Now, Mrs. Stevenson, soft words butter no parsnips, you 
know,” replied the ready Miss Tregarthen. “If your umbrella 
is big enough we will come to the cottage, perhaps Mr. Chetwind 
will beg a cup of tea for me if you have any ready.” 

“Indeed, miss, indeed, certainly he shall. And will you not 
come up and have a cup of tea before your breakfast, too, Master 
Bill? We shall be right pleased. I have known him, you see, 
miss,” she went on, “since he first ran away outen his nursery 
in little petticoats to come to see us at the cottage—and very 
kind he’s been to me and mine since.” 

“Now, Mrs. Stevenson, no blarney, please,” I interrupted. 
“We will have the tea by all means. Let me carry your rod and 
basket, Miss Tregarthen. I am wet already, and near home, so 
the rain does not matter to me; but do you travel with Mrs. 
Stevenson under the family umbrella.” 

I enjoyed the unexpected entertainment vastly, and so, I 
believe, did Miss Jim. Certainly the delight of the youngsters 
at her appearance, and their obvious respect and admiration for 
her qualities, after so short an acquaintance, were a great 
testimonial. 

Mrs. Stevenson’s judgment was evidently no less favourable, 
and her half concealed joy and interest at the pleasing incident 
she had interrupted I found not a little embarrassing. What 
my companion felt she concealed admirably, but I was not s0 
dense as to be deceived by her nonchalance. If she were not 
half troubled and half pleased at it, and a trifle sobered withal, 
I was much mistaken. 

The storm had passed by the time our tea was finished. Jock 
and his brother had departed for school, and when we left the 
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cottage with cheery valedictions from their mother and a shyer 
good morning from rosy Miss Sally, Mrs. Stevenson restrained 
that young lady in the porch, and we walked down the garden to 
the wicket unaccompanied and silent. 

“They are such nice people, and I like them very much,” she 
said as we stood at the gate. 

“ And they obviously like you,” I answered, “ which is certainly 
not surprising. Miss Tregarthen,” I continued hurriedly, “ before 
I go I want to say that—that I was never more serious in my 
life than I was at one moment down there just now. I hope we 
shall meet again soon.” I turned and was well away before she 
could say anything. A moment or so later I looked back 
to lift my cap. She was some way down the lane and had 
turned too. I flourished it cheerfully, but her face was already 
turned the other way. 


Cuarrer Y. 


I waLKeD homewards, as I had after my two previous meetings 
with Miss Tregarthen, in a very reflective mood. I had been 
thinking a great deal during the past few days; too much, it 
would seem, since I found it now most difficult to follow any 
coherent train. My ideas snapped and tangled, and seemed, from 
whatever point they started, to lead to but one definite conclusion 
—that Miss Tregarthen, Jim, was entirely charming. 

I was already blind to her faults, if she had any, and her 
strangest characteristics seemed admirable. To treat her as one 
would another girl was obviously out of the question: my diffi- 
culty was to know when, if ever, she might be taken seriously. 
I even felt a sneaking pleasure that this eccentric young lady 
should condescend to make game of me. This perhaps was love? 
I had loved, in my own estimation, on several red-letter occasions; 
nay, but a week previously ; but there was a degree of worry and 
bedevilment about my present mental state, a lack of self-confi- 
dence and deep-seated calmness under apparent stress, that clearly 
differentiated it. 

To a young man with an unco’ guid conceit of himself the 
position was sufficiently serious, almost annoying, and the more 
so if he had good reason to doubt that his conceit was justified 
by his lady’s opinion. 

Even her last extraordinary question, which under the circum- 
stances would, from any other, have moved me to a cheerful and 
wondering contempt, detracted nothing from my final apprecia- 
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tion. It was she, Jim, who had spoken, therefore I might not 
question. This was evidently the true lover's attitude. 

Next morning I fished for an hour by the watch, in a per- 
functory manner, and then retired moodily. A letter from Jerry 
Williams, to announce that he could not be with me until the 
end of the week, left me neither glad nor sorry. 

On Wednesday I spent several hours by the stream, fishing 
now and then with but little success, and finally sought Mrs. 
Stevenson’s cottage for consolation. Miss Tregarthen had just 
left. 

I had no patience to listen to Mrs. Stevenson’s long-winded 
panegyric, illustrated and explained by extracts culled for my 
benefit from the like appreciative gossip of her friends in the 
village. 

Miss Tregarthen must have known very well that I was fishing 
within a hundred yards or so, since I had stopped at the cottage 
on my way down. Indeed, she must have seen me in the distance 
returning over the meadows. 

She had avoided me; or at any rate not thought it worth the 
trouble of a few yards’ walk or a few minutes’ wait to seo me. 
Sufficient for the day was the evil thereof; and I retired dis- 
comfited. 

In the case of any other girl, I might have thought, in my 
unco’ guid conceit, that this was done with a set purpose to 
attract; for, alas! there was no doubt that I was worth marrying 
for other things besides my mere personal charms; things that 
might even outweigh them in mercenary eyes. But of her, 
honest Jim, I could think no more in this strain. 

When I called early on the next afternoon the Stevensons were 
having trout for dinner. The mother and family, that is, for 
William would none of it, and sat moodily apart, with a plate of 
bread and cheese and a conspicuous onion. 

On my entry he regarded me with a look which I could not 
interpret. It was hardly possible to imagine that dour William 
could be tickled by secret amusement, and conceal a sly winking 
soul under his solemn exterior, but his glance disturbed me, and 
I made an excuse to cut short my visit before Mrs. Stevenson had 
concluded her remarks on his eccentric self-denial. 

It appeared, however, that the “old fule” would as readily 
have battened on the raw flesh of his own offspring as touch a 
morsel of the trout he watched over; and even that strong com- 
parison would hardly express his loathing for the particular dish 
now before them. And yet I had it on excellent authority that 
in his innermost soul he was “unco’ taken up” with the ways 
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and person of Miss Tregarthen, which lady had, without a doubt, 
provided their midday fare. 

His hungry eye followed me as I left, and I felt needlessly 
annoyed with the man. 

The best of the day was past, and even as I walked down the 
garden path the first few heavy drops of a coming storm began 
to fall. 

But I morosely pursued my way, and, after a thorough soaking, 
was rewarded towards evening by two or three small fish, which, 
in a sardonic temper, I left at the cottage on my way back. They 
were of my own taking, and William might strain his conscience 
about them if he pleased. 

Half way down the lane, however, the sullen aspect of the day 
was suddenly changed for me, for, at a good swinging gait, I saw 
Miss Tregarthen approaching, bearing in her hand, in decent 
maidenly fashion, a big bunch of pink wild roses, and gazing at 
the sky and all around her with an open cheerful countenance. 
As she saw me, her face, I thought, fell, and my spirits sank 
strangely at the idea. I was nervous. 

She greeted me pleasantly enough, none the less, and had a 
smile for my empty basket until I explained it to her. 

“The Stevensons are doing well,” she said, “I gave them a lot 
this morning, but William does not approve, I am afraid.” 

“T know,” I answered. 

“Then why do you want to fatten them up so?” 

“The fish were hardly worth taking up to the house.” 

“ That is mean,” she commented promptly. ‘Oh, please, I do 
not mean that.” 

“T daresay it seems so, Miss Tregarthen,” I answered in a 
most humble tone, “ but I assure you they would have had them 
if they had weighed three pounds apiece, if William would have 
allowed it, that is.” : 

She looked at me curiously, kindly I fancied. 

“Yes, I was wrong,” she said, 

“Tam sorry I have not met you in the last few days,” I went 
on; “why did you avoid me on Tuesday? You left the cottage 
a moment before I got there.” 

She blushed a little. ‘I don’t know,” she said, in a hesitating 
way. “I did not mean to avoid you.” 

“Then you knew I was fishing, and saw me coming back ? ” 

“Tes,” 

She was certainly very honest. 

“Tam unhappy,” I said truthfully. “But all the same I can- 
not apologise for the liberty I took when we were sheltering in 
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the old buildings, if that has offended you, as I know it well 
might. I meant it, though most respectfully, I promise you, and 
I would do it again on the first opportunity.” 

I should have, too, then and there, but she resolutely put her 
hands behind her. 

“No, Mr. Chetwind,” she said, quietly and without anger; 
“even I am serious sometimes, and—and——” 

She hesitated, and looked at me for a moment. 

“And?” I said eagerly. 

“ And good-bye now; please don’t be vexed.” 

She held out her hand, andI kept it for a moment, no more, 
for I saw that it would not be wise to trifle just then. 

“ Good-bye for the present, Miss Jim,” I said; “ you won’t avoid 
me for that, I hope.” 

“Qh no,” she answered, smiling, “I will justify my detractors 
so far.” She gave me an unfathomable look and turned away. I 
watched her until she passed the bend in the lane, but she did 
not look round, and I continued my way in a happier mind. But 
I was still morose. The times were out of joint, and poor uncle’s 
benevolent geniality at dinner jarred on me. Fortunately aunt 
was in a captious mood, and my two or three little skirmishes 
with her, ending in an inspiriting fight, and culminating in a 
long and dismal jeremiad on my prospects in this world and the 
next, moved my spirit to a wholesome opposition. 

Jerry Williams’ arrival next morning I welcomed with effusion. 

Sheltered by his companionship, I felt that I could open my 
plan of campaign with some confidence, for my enforced exclusion 
from any large share in Miss Tregarthen’s society during the last 
few days had whetted my appetite for a further study of her 
eccentric but charming personality. Besides, weak as it sounds, 
I do not mind confessing that by now I was rejoiced to have 
someone with whom I could talk of that lady. With my uncle 
and aunt the subject was risky, and, with the latter, at any rate, 
unattractive, 

Mrs. Stevenson was too whole-souled in her praise and obviously 
pleased to talk to and at me. I needed a friend’s opposition, and 
the task of stirring his lukewarm interest to the boiling-point. 
The position of Miss Jim’s apologist and defender—even without 
the shadow of right or authority—would be very grateful to me. 

I had arranged everything for the day, and gave Jerry no 
chance of opinion or protest. 

The weather was certainly most unlikely, but before twelve 
we were on our way to the stream, fully accoutered, and with 
& lunch of undeniable quality and quantity at which Jerry 
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wonderingly protested, safely packed in an extra basket; which, 
moreover, he pointedly refused to take his share in carrying, 
making feeble excuse with the burden of my rod and landing-net. 
However, I was content, for I had certain fairly reliable information 
from Mrs. Stevenson, on which I was acting without scruple, 
and although, after twenty minutes brisk walking, I was inclined 
to fall in with his opinion that I was carrying luncheon enough 
for six; as a matter of fact, but three was the number that— 
with good luck—I had in my eye for the meal. 

By this time the selected ground was reached. The hamper— 
for my burden seemed that at least at this distance from the 
house—safely hidden amongst the cool docks on the shady side 
of the hedge, and a bottle or so secured amongst the reeds up to 
the neck in a clear eddy to cool for future use. We sat down to 
smoke half a pipe, discuss certain light beer that I had opened, and 
consider the water, the flies, the trout, the weather, and our 
course of action generally. To tell the truth we were neither 
of us in a desperate hurry. Hardly a fish seemed to be rising, 
we were hot from our walk, the day was before us, and the present 
hour not very propitious. 

We argued at length, quietly, dispassionately, and with a nice 
insistance on minor points of little importance. 

Jerry was for commencing where he was, and sending me a 
quarter of a mile down stream to fish up to him and luncheon; he 
meanwhile skirmishing a little way up stream, and then returning. 
I would reverse our 7éles. 

It was certainly uncommonly hot, and we seemed likely to 
come toa regular impasse on the point; or probably, as Jerry 
sarcastically remarked, end by arguing it at length until luncheon 
stopped our mouths. 

Suddenly, however, I lost all interest in the matter one way 
or another. A neat figure, that I could by now have sworn to 
a mile away, climbed over a low place in the fence beyond the 
next meadow, and a moment later was joined more stiffly by 
another. ‘The first was, of course, Miss Tregarthen, but I stared 
astonished at the other, which I quickly recognised with equal 
certainty as that of my uncle. Here, indeed, was food for thought 
thrust upon me. | 

Jerry Williams had remarked and followed my stare. 

“Who is that you are goggling at?” he asked, peevishly. 
The heat and argument had evidently upset his generally placid 
temper. 

“ My uncle, I think,” I answered, with my eyes still fixed upon 
them, “and a lady.” 
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He roused himself to observe with greater interest. 
“ She has a rod,” he remarked. 
“Ah, yes. Itis a girl who fishes here sometimes—and fishes 
well, too.” 

“Ob, so I suppose!” he granted, subsiding again. “Why 
didn’t you tell me? You know I hate girls who fish, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“You won’t hate this one,” I answered, confidently. 

“Umph!” he snorted, “ you shall see.” 

I was too intent on watching them now to have the least care 
for what he said or thought. 

They were evidently on the best of terms. I can tell uncle’s 
manner with a pretty girl, if she is approved, as far as I can see 
him; and his approval now was obvious to me in his every step 
and gesture. 

I was puzzled, but this state of things was certainly so far 
satisfactory. 

Half-way across the meadow they came to a halt. There was 
pointing and conversation and cautious craning towards the bank. 
Uncle precipitately retired a dozen yards away from the stream 
and remained stooping and alert, like an old setter; whilst Miss 
Tregarthen plumped down on her knees, not far from a big 
spreading willow, and gently approached the edge by a kind of 
prayerful shuffle, which sufficiently explained the ruinous condition 
of her old skirt ; switching her rod back and forwards, held the 
while well on the slant over her left shoulder, and describing with 
the point a kind of figure of eight. The next moment she made 
a most delicate back-handed cast, a switch cast, which anyone 
who knows will tell you is a very neat thing done properly, 
and seldom so seen. 

I waited in suspense, oblivious to some snarling remark from 
Jerry, who had also turned to observe. Uncle, I could see, was 
still tense, holding his breath in the background. 

The cast evidently failed, but with a gentle motion of the rod 
she had picked line and fly off the water and was drying them 
with quiet science. 

Her rod hesitated # moment and she cast again. An instant 
later she was on her feet, all alert; the rod bent and switched, 
and the whirr of the reel came to me distinctly. I jumped to 
my legs, and Jerry rose in a more leisurely manner to stare, 
moved by my excitement. Uncle had rushed forward, landing- 
net in hand, at the moment, and looked, so far as I could see, as 
likely as a man could be to miss the fish and make a mess of 


everything in his flurry. From that moment I believe he became 
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a fisherman—and yet he had watched the like proceedings, almost 
unmoved, a hundred times before. 

The struggle was but brief, however, Miss Tregarthen was 
evidently a master hand; and, afraid, I suspect, of the weeds, 
kept her point well lowered and hauled the uncomfortable fish 
remorselessly down stream. All his efforts at fight she met with 
quick feet and ready reel ; the rod buckled and sprang, but nothing 
gave, and in a few minutes, it seemed, uncle was full length on 
his face across the bank, his landing-net extended at his furthest 
reach, evidently obeying to the letter his companion’s instructions 
as she firmly worked the trout towards him. 

For a wonder there was no wild dabbing and splashing on 
uncle’s part, that much I could see. He waited until the fish was 
fairly over the net—for the first time in his long life—and in 
another moment it was safely flopping amongst the grass a yard 
away from the bank; and he, triumphant, was making stiff and 
painful efforts to rise. 

Miss Tregarthen dropped her rod and darted to help without 
a glance at the fish, and all my nearly filial feelings rose in 
appreciation. 

There was a careful inspection and much pleasant talk and 
congratulation before the trout was consigned to the creel, which 
uncle carefully closed and adjusted at her back; and with eyes 
on the stream they continued their walk towards me. 

As they did so Miss Tregarthen evidently caught sight of us 
standing together, she turned and touched my uncle’s arm. 

They halted, and after a few words uncle shook hands, lifted 
his hat in most courteous fashion, and left her. It was a gratifying 
spectacle to me, the little country incident had seemed delightful ; 
but my unquiet conscience stirred vigorously as he approached. 

“ Well, it certainly looks as if she knew what she was doing,” 
grumbled Jerry at my ear. “ No fuss, no flurry, no screams, and 
a very neat cast. And how nice the old gentleman was making 
himself. Billy,” he went on, jogging me rudely in the back, 
“do you want another aunt ?” 

I forget what I answered. Uncle, in spite of his creaky joints, 
was coming along at a surprising pace, and I wondered nervously 
what was going to happen. 

Miss Tregarthen had disappeared, sitting down to laugh, I 
imagined. 

As he reached us he took off his hat and mopped his brow, 
then came to a standstill a yerd or so away, with his big panama 
well back on his head, his elbows out, and both hands tucked 
into the smell of his stiff old back. 
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“ Hulloa, Williams,” he called cheerily, “delighted to see you, 
my boy. Want to learn something about fishing? You had 
better get Bill to take you up there and introduce you.” He 
nodded back in Miss Tregarthen’s direction. 

“So I could see, sir,” answered Jerry; “congratulate you 
heartily on your masterly handling of the net.” 

My uncle laughed a great laugh. “ Yes, I take kindly to 
instruction—when it is not from thickheads like Billy and his 
friends. Do you know that I am sent off to see if there is a 
moderately stiff ten-foot rod that suits me about the house. First 
lesson to-morrow morning; but not before breakfast, Bill,” he 
said, casting a humorous look in my direction. My heart gave 
several beats of great relief; I smiled weakly. 

“You could not have a better teacher, sir,” was all I could find 
to reply. 

“ He agrees with me, you see, Jerry,” continued my uncle, “ and 
he ought to know. The lady is quite a friend of his,” 

“Not so much but that I hope she may be more, uncle,” I 
answered, with brazen hardihood that astonished me. 

Jerry fortunately was not likely to imagine that my remark 
could be taken seriously. 

“Well, you are a nice young gentleman, Bill, to be sure.” My 
uncle looked at me keenly as he spoke. “However, she is going 
shortly, s0 you had better make the most of your time if Jerry 
really wants a lesson. But do not flatter yourself that both of 
you together will make up for the loss of my company. She is 
over there disconsolate, on my word, if she is to be believed,” and 
he grinned at me genially. 

“But rod or no rod I am off for lunch now. Better follow 
your usual habit and sleep for an hour or so this afternoon, 
Jerry. You won’t catch anything until evening, you may rest 
assured,” 

He moved away a step or so and then returned. 

“Oh, here, Billy, a moment,” he said, “I want to speak to 
you,” 

I followed in a perturbed spirit, and he took me by the arm as 
we walked. 

“ Billy,” he began, “I am really very angry with you.” 

“T am very sorry, sir,’ I answered penitently. 

“And, dammy, so you ought to be,” he continued with some 
heat. ‘“ How dare you put a young lady, whatever her faults, in 
80 equivocal a position? Why did you not speak to me, eh? 
Have J no claim on your confidence after all these years? ” 

T felt more ashamed than I could say. 
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“Indeed you have, uncle. But believe me I was only waiting 
for a favourable chance to put things straight.” 

“And with some people you might have waited until you were 
bald-headed—and left a lady in a position open to scandalous 
misconstruction the while.” 

“But I know you, you see, uncle,” I answered. 

“That is all very well, but you should reckon on no man whose 
face twists with a twinge of gout occasionally. However, I will 
keep the rest until later, Bill; you have the consolation, at any 
rate, of seeing that no great harm is done.” 

“T don’t know how to thank you, sir; and really, I am most 
ashamed of myself for not coming to you sooner.” 

‘Oh, as to that, Bill,” he answered, “the business is not without 
its consolations!” He looked at me and half winked. “You 
confess that you are surprised.” 

“Tam astonished. Do you mind telling me—— 

“T will tell you just as much as I think fit. Young lady 
poacher, dangerously attractive from Stevenson’s account, and 
none the better for that. Feather-brained young ass of a nephew. 
Extraordinary success for a day or so, but my larder not over- 
crowded with fish. Elaborately disinterested inquiries after certain 
‘new people’—do you take me for a fool, Bill? A new air of 
gentle melancholy and restlessness, fear of my simple inquiring 
eye. Do you wonder that I made certain inquiries on my own 
account? Ask Mrs. Stevenson. Now, as you see, I have thought 
fit to satisfy myself in person; for I have no mind, my boy, to see 
you make too big an ass of yourself. Well, after all, I am not 
particularly angry, except with you. And I hope you do not 
think this underhand on my part, Bill?” The good old fellow 
turned to me almost anxiously. 

No matter what I said. He was satisfied. 

“To return,” he went on, “I expect you to walk most circum- 
spectly, and have no secrets from me about the matter in the 
future. And, above all, no light-hearted folly. I am responsible 
for Miss Tregarthen to some extent, mind, now.” 

“T think she is fairly capable of looking after herself, uncle,” I 
ventured to remark. 

He laughed, not taking it amiss. 

“You are right, Bill, for once. Heaven help the man who 
thinks he can make a fool of her.” 

“Heaven help the man who tries,” was my mental reply. I 
knew no fear in this connection. 

“Well, enough for the present,” he continued ; “ you had better 
get back to Jerry, and as you have prudently got a chaperon—I 
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give your credit for that—you can go and talk to her a little, if she 
cares to hear you. She thinks you are not a bad sort, if that is 
any consolation.” 

I hung in the wind. He looked at me sharply. 

“Tt is not a pleasant job; but you had better leave the rest to 
me, my boy. You were thinking of——” 

“Aunt,” Tanswered, “and the bicycle; besides other things.” 

His brow clouded. ‘ Yes,” he replied, “it is not all plain 
sailing yet; but as you have made mistakes enough for yourself, 
I think I must see you through now. Leave it to me.” 

I thanked him sincerely, and turned to go, but still I hesitated. 

He watched me, and laughed again. “All right, Billy,” he 
said, “I have not given you away.” 

I heard him chuckling as he went, and my mind found peace. 


Cuarrer VI. 


“Wet, it is about lunch time by now, isn’t it?” queried Jerry, 
as I rejoined him. “ You seem to have the deuce of a lot to talk 
about. Anything wrong?” 

“Not at all—just the reverse,” I answered, in high spirits. 

I glanced up the river and saw that Miss Tregarthen had risen 
and was walking slowly in the opposite direction. There was no 
time to be lost. 

“Come along, Jerry, and get your first lesson; I will introduce 
you. Uncle’s orders, so it is no use kicking.” 

I hauled him after me, clamouring for lunch, and protesting in 
no mild language; but my temper was firm, and I was in no mood 
to be thwarted of my chaperon. He cried aloud at the pace, but 
by the time we were into the far meadow she was over the gap on 
the other side, and I was in no mind to relax it. 

My hurry, however, was needless, for just beyond the next hedge 
we came plump upon the object of my pursuit, standing pensively 
by the water’s edge, rod in hand, but evidently with no intention 
of fishing. She turned with a far-away look in her eyes as we 
blundered over the fence. 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Chetwind,” she said. 

Jerry behind me had suddenly stopped, and as she looked past 
me I saw her cheeks redden a little. 

“Good morning,” I answered, with real pleasure at the near 
sight of her. “I congratulate you on your energy on such a day. 
May I introduce my friend Mr. Williams. Miss Tregarthen, Jerry,” 
I continued, turning towards him. 
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Jerry, to my astonishment, was of a strange and grim counten- 
ance, and had gone a shade darker under his healthy tan. 

“T have had the pleasure of meeting Miss Tregarthen before,” 
he said. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered quickly ; “ Mr. Williams and I are quite 
old friends. I am pleased to meet you again,” she continued, 
advancing with a queer twinkle in her eyes. “I had no idea that 
you were yourself when I saw you with Mr. Chetwind in the 
distance just now.” 

Here was more food for thought; for though Miss Tregarthen 
had at once recovered her first slight loss of self-possession— 
detected in a moment by my jealous eye—Jerry had not. He shook 
hands awkwardly, and felt—if I knew him—that he would give 
ten pounds to be on the other side of the hedge. 

“Very pleased to meet you again, Miss Tregarthen,” he said, 
in his best society manner, lifting his hat as if his hair adhered to 
it. “I, too, had no idea you were yourself, when I watched from 
the distance your masterly fishing.” 

“T must really congratulate you myself on that,” I broke in, 
for there was a long pause, and these two seemed to have come to 
a dead lock for further words. “It was worth watching. And 
how splendidly you had my uncle in hand. If the rod had been 
in my hands he would have had that fish off the hook at the first 
dab for a certainty.” 

“No one could have managed better,” she replied, turning to 
me, “and I am so glad that I have met your uncle at last; he is 
a dear, and has been so kind.” Before she had finished she was 
conscious of her slip; that I could see. I also saw Jerry’s eye- 
brows rise. “It was great luck to hook so good a fish on a 
morning like this, was it not?” she went on hurriedly. “See, 
isn’t it a beauty?” 

She wriggled her creel round to the front and opened it with 
nervous fingers. 

The fish certainly was worth having ; but, in spite of our care- 
ful inspection, I felt that it had little interest for either of us. 

“That was worth catching, wasn’t it?” she asked prettily, 
looking up at the solemn Jerry. 

“It wasjindeed, Miss Tregarthen,” was all he seemed able to 
answer. 

“ But I must really go now,” she continued, “ it is nearly lunch- 
time, and I have some;way to walk home. Good-bye, Mr. Williams. 
You are staying near here, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I was going to be with Bill—Mr, Chetwind—for a day 
or 80.” 
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“Was ?” I asked mentally, “ was?” 
“But why not lunch here, and so save yourself the long hot 
walk?” I asked desperately. My happy plans were tumbling 
about my ears, I felt. “Jerry here declares that we have pro- 
vision enough for six, and we shall be really pleased if you will 
share it.” 

The idea might be unconventional, but then as Miss Tregarthen 
had repeatedly told me, she was so too. 

“Uncle,” I went on, lying fluently, “ will no doubt be down 
with his rod in an hour; and the best fishing of the day will be 
towards evening.” 

Jerry, to my annoyance, said nothing to support me. 

“T am afraid not,” she answered, a little reluctantly I was glad 
to believe. “I must really get back. I—I have other things to 
do this afternoon. Thank you very much all the same.” 

“Are you quite sure?” I asked, with most genuine dis- 
appointment. 

“ Quite sure, thank you. Good-bye and good luck.” 

She held out her hand, and her eyes met mine as she did so. 
I looked right into the depths of them, but they did not flinch. 
Honest eyes. I further gave her hand a firm but very nervous 
squeeze, and my heart jumped painfully as I imagined that there 
was a slight, reassuring, perhaps involuntary, pressure in return. 
Real or imaginary, it left me for the moment with the most 
extraordinary feeling of elation. 

“Good-bye,” we answered in chorus, “For the present,” I 
added softly. 

Almost before she was out of earshot, Jerry turned on me 
savagely. 

“Look here, Bill,” he snapped; “is this a joke of yours? 
Because, if so, I tell you straight it is ad—d bad one.” 

“Joke?” I answered, in astonishment. It had been in my 
mind to turn on him, though for what exactly I do not know. 
“Joke? What on earthare you talking about, Jerry? You have 
got a sunstroke.” 

“ You had no idea I knew Miss Tregarthen, then? ” 

“Not the slightest ; how the deuce should I?” 

“Oh, I thought everyone knew,” he answered inconsequently. 

“ Where have you met her?” I asked, in a voice in which 
suspicion struggled with attempted nonchalance. ‘“ Wherever it 
was, you seem to be strangely disturbed at encountering her 
again.” 

I looked at him hard and waited his reply; our ancient friend- 
ship, I felt, was tottering. 
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“They had a house a mile or so from our place last winter, as 
you would have known if you had come near us.” 

“You could write,” I answered severely. 

He looked up in astonishment. 

“Why the devil should I?” he asked. “Oh, I see, you are in 
the same boat, so I can’t expect sense or reason from you.” 

“Look here, Jerry!” I began hotly (I have a horrid temper 
when it is roused). 

“Oh, all right, all right,” he interposed, with a weary air, “I 
know.” 

“And I will, too,” I continued, my anger getting the better of 
reason and judgment. 

“Very well. You are the kind of idiot one tells everything to ; 
but if you repeat it, look to yourself. Since you must know, I 
would give my head, could I be married without it, to be the 
husband to-day, to-morrow, or at any time, of your friend Miss 
Tregarthen, though she—for your comfort—has the bad taste to 
display no like anxiety to become the wife of Cecil Hanbury 
Williams.” 

I stared at him in wonder and pity. 

“You have asked her?” 

“Certainly Ihave. And received a friendly but firm refusal. 
By refusal she is my sister, of course, and a nice handful.” 

“But you are rather eligible than otherwise; and a man to 
catch a woman’s fancy—if she does not know you!” 

“Thanks. But eligible or not, she would have none of me. 
And knowing ker fairly well I was not such an ass as to hang on 
in the hope of any change for the better. She is a determined 
little devil.” 

“ Hang it all ; you have no right to speak of her like that.” 

“Oh, yes, I have. Haven’t I been refused? You have not 
even got to the point of asking.” 

“ And do you fancy I mean to?” 

“Don’t be a fool,” answered Jerry, turning away; “I know 
you.” 

I had no more to say. For Jerry I felt nothing but pity—but 
if he had failed, how much chance had 1? It was a serious 
question to ponder. Jerry is distinctly eligible and looms large 
in the eyes of not a few anxious mammas, I know; anda very fine 
figure of a man, with a fine figure of expectant fortune is he 
withal. 

But Miss Tregarthen shone before me in a new light. I had 
been fancying myself rather a Samaritan ; but here was a young 
lady who carelessly refused the most advantageous offers. After 
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all, it was perhaps the one last thing needful to complete my 
subjugation, and it was completed. I strolled back towards our 
luncheon place in a somewhat doubtful temper, however. The 
idea was absurd, I suppose, but the mere imagination of our small 
picnic had been a secret delight to me for twelve hours past. 

As it was it became a melancholy meal indeed. Jerry was a 
changed man. The old wound had evidently reopened, and I was 
honestly sorry for him—as sorry almost as if my own standing 
were assured. 

“Tam not going to stay now, of course,” he said. “Ido not 
know whether I should spoil her fishing, but she would certainly 
spoil mine. You don’t know, Bill,’ he went on, with sudden 
kindness, and a violent expletive, “ what a shaking up she has given 
me. Iwas most deadly serious, I can tell you; regularly over 
head and ears, as I have never been before. But, d—n it, of 
course she is far too good for me. You see I take it kindly. I 
tell you, Bill,” he went on, with rising enthusiasm, “ she is a girl 
in a thousand. Nothing is too good to say about her; and even 
now I would pound the man within an inch of his life who said 
otherwise—if she allowed me.” 

I had never seen him so moved. Calm, almost sardonic, Jerry 
was indeed altered. 

To my astonishment the lukewarm véle seemed mine. But | 
would not play second to him. 

“You are right all the time, Jerry,” I said; “and indeed, old 
chap, I am awfully sorry. I wouldn’t haye——” 

“Qh, confound your sorrow,” he broke in coarsely ; “if it must 
be someone else I would sooner you than another. I am not such 
a fool as to cry for the moon, though—though ——” 

Upon my word I almost feared he was going to do it. 

“TI!” I answered quickly, ‘‘I wish I had a show, Jerry; if you 
are out of it I do not see that I can stand much chance.” 

“Out of it? That is certain enough,” he said bitterly. ‘ But 
as for your chance, I don’t know why——__ Have you seen much 
of her?” 

“Yes, a good deal.” 

“Fishing together down here, and s) on? Get on all right?” 

“Yes. As for that we seem to get on capitally—she treats me 
as if we had been friends for years.” 

“Sorry for you then, Billy; bad sign that.” 

“ But she seems to have avoided me for the last day or so.” 

“ Hope revives. Goon. I can bear it. Has she astonished you 
yet? Asked why you weren’t married, or anything of that kind?” 
“How the deuce——” I commenced. 
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“ Has she?” he snapped. 

Prete yes, she did astonish me in something that way a day or 
80 back.” 

“Ah. Then don’t make any mistake. That is just her way. 
Devil take it! She probably asked you, with great open innocent 
eyes a moment or two later, how on earth you could imagine she 
said such a thing except asa foolish joke. I know her; and for all 
that the man she condescends to marry will have ten times the 
good fortune any man hasa right to. With all her funny ways 
she is real gold right through,” he added mournfully. ‘“ You can 
comfort yourself, Billy, it isn’t hopeless. I saw the way she 
looked at you just now. You have a one in a hundred chance— 
wish I had the like.” He broke into violent language again, and 
yet it is really not a habit of his. 

“T wish you were not going to run for it, Jerry,” I answered. 

“Oh, well; as I shall boa friend of the family, and so on, if 
anything happens to your liking, I suppose I may as well bear it 
and get used to grinning. I'll stay and see your business through 
one way or the other if it makes me a misanthrope for life. Go 
in and win. I would rather you than another,” he said patheti- 
cally again. “Ifit is any use to you, my people approve Miss 
Jim as much as I do, now they know her. I will even tell your 
aunt that, if you wish it. No need to tell Nunkey, I can see. 
As for her father, he is a much better old chap than he is made 
out to be. By jingo, though, he didn’t like her missing me and 
Barrowwood.” For the first time since the meeting he chuckled. 
“But it is the only thing she is undutiful in—and if you would 
not be unpleasantly surprised be very careful what you say or 
think about him. He has misfortunes and not faults, remember. 
But don’t be afraid. She will keep him in hand and turn him 
out a model father-in-law. She is a wonderful girl.” 

“Ay, she is,’ I answered; “I really do not think I can fish 
to-day, Jerry.” 

“ Well, I can,” he answered, “and that hard. I am not going 
to allow myself the doubtful pleasure of thinking about anything 
else, nor will you for the next hour or so, if you are wise. Here, 
cry,” he went on, taking out a coin and spinning it in the air. 
“Heads you walk down and fish up, tails Ido. Heads it is, so 
off you go. No more rot.” 

This was evident wisdom, and off I went. 
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Cuarter VII. 


No reference was made to the incidents of the morning, either at 
dinner or afterwards that night. My uncle obviously avoided 
any turn of conversation that might lead up to it, and Jerry 
Williams in this was heartily at one with him. Whatever he 
had said or done had no apparent effect on aunt’s bearing. I 
watched that lady with a careful eye, but beyond an unusual 
geniality, which fortunately is wont to develop in Jerry’s com- 
pany—he has a most insidious manner with the elderly—I 
detected no change of humour, My friend refused point blank 
to fish early next morning, and I was not inclined to venture 
alone. 

In consequence we had decided to make a start about eleven; 
when, meeting my uncle in the hall, I was hauled by him with a 
firm but gentle hand into his study hard by; which snug little 
room, I should say, overlooks the drive and approach to the main 
entrance to the house. 

Uncle seemed to be in excellent spirits, inclined to a light 
satirical humour, and, for him, unusually talkative. 

“You cannot be in a great hurry to start, I am sure, Billy,” 
he began, “since you have already wasted the best of the 
morning. As for your friend, he is never too anxious to start 
anywhere so long as he can wait in peace. Just now he was 
smoking my best cigars and eating Jenkins’ best nectarines in 
the long glasshouse, so there is no call for you to disturb him. 
I want your advice about these rods, for one thing. Something 
suited to lack of skill and rheumatic muscles.” 

“Only too glad to think you are really going to use one at 
last, uncle,” I answered, “I wish you had thought of it years 


of your doing that I am taking one up, even at the eleventh hour. 
By the way, Billy, candidly, what is your true opinion of Miss 
Tregarthen, and how do things stand between you and that young 
lady?” 

“T think you can guess my opinion, sir. Believe me, it is a 
very honest one, and could not well be more complimentary. I 
hope very much that yours bears it out a little. As for standing, 
I stand nowhere. She is delightfully kind and friendly, and 
very much appreciates the fishing, but as for anything else——” 

My face was an index to my feelings, I suppose. 

{.“ That is all right,” said my uncle, brutally. “ You must tread 
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warily on thin ice, you know, Billy; and I trust you, my boy. 
Never be serious too soon—it may sound strange advice from me, 
but you will find it right so long as your heart is in the right 
place. How about this?” 

He took up the butt of an old rod—dating, I should think 
from the early forties—from amongst a litter of tangled lines and 
casts, antiquated reels, and dingy fly-books, like a dishevelled 
spider’s web fnll of dry corpses, that covered his usually neat 
table. 

“We can find a better tool than that, I think, sir,” I said, 
taking it from him and examining it with affected interest. 

He dived into the tangle again, chuckling stupidly. 

A light footstep on the gravel outside caught my ear, and, 
turning towards the window, I beheld Miss Jim demurely 
approaching the doorway, neat and delightful in her best 
summer frock, hardly to be known as my dear shabby fisher- 
girl, with a determined look about her brow, and the suggestion 
of a smile hovering round her lips. She passed out of sight and 
a bell sounded faintly in the far distance. 

I turned to uncle with my mouth open. 

He was red in the face and grinning like an heathen idol. 

“TI would give five pounds, ten pounds,” he chuckled, slapping 
his knee, “to be at their meeting. She has come to apologise 
to your aunt!” 

“And you——” I began. 

“Oh, I suggested it. It was the only way I could see that 
made for peace. A little late in the day, perhaps, but she will 
find some excuse for that, never fear.” 

“T rather wonder she consented to come,” I answered seriously. 
Uncle seemed to take the affair in too easy a spirit of levity. 

“Oh, she did not mind! Very nearly said—I will swear—that 
she would apologise to the devil in person if, after all my kindness, 
I asked her to. And I have been very kind, you know, Bill—old 
fool that I am.” 

“Indeed, you have, sir,’ I replied earnestly; “and as for the 
rest—well, I have my own opinion.” 

But my thoughts were wandering, and I stood vacantly, rod in 
hand, and listened, half expecting some sudden noise or tumult 
in the house, but a dead ominous stillness reigned. 

Something of the feeling came over me of one who waits for 
news in a quiet distant room whilst a surgical operation is on 
hand under the same roof. 

“Well, it is no good expecting you to think of anything else 
now,” interrupted uncle. ‘Ob, my boy, how you carry your 
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feelings in your face! Come along into the garden. I half think 
we may see something of them there soon. Don’t be nervous, 
Billy, trust to your uncle—and Miss Tregarthen.” 

I cautiously ventured out to find a cap, and we walked together 
down towards the glass-houses, where the dim vision of Jerry 
Williams in a cloud of smoke repelled me towards the paddock, 
round by the stables, and so into the rose garden. Here an old 
grey stone wall, weather and lichen-covered, and three tall, 
closely clipped, yew hedges, shut in and sheltered a broad square 
of bright green velvet turf, cut into beds of all shapes and sizes; 
and everywhere in the still sun-bright space grew roses. 

Climbing on stout poles, crawling humbly over the brown 
earth, on bushes and standards, arbours and trellises, roses of 
every colour scented the warm air. In bud, in the glory of full 
bloom, or falling in petal showers as the wind swayed them. How 
beautiful, I thought, Miss Tregarthen would find it. 

“You have something to thank your friend, Mrs. Stevenson, 
for, my boy,”:said uncle, as we strolled across the turf arm-in-arm, 
for his support, for he still moved a little stifly—“a kick in his 
gallop,” as he was pleased to call it. “She gave Miss Tregarthen 
so excellent a character on inquiry that I was at once strongly 
moved in that young lady’s favour. Both your aunt and I, as you 
know, have the greatest respect for Mrs. Stevenson’s judgment. 
It is a rare gift. Humbug cannot deceive, nor good looks blind 
her. Your aunt never asks for references when once a week she 
engages a new servant—don’t be shocked at the connection, 
Billy. By hook or crook she obtains for Mrs. Stevenson ten 
minutes’ conversation with the candidates, and by her judgment 
they stay or go. I believe, on my word, that she is the only 
woman Jane has the least regard for.” 

“Do you know, my boy,” he went on earnestly, “that Mrs. 
Stevenson any time these two years past could have had the 
village in a blaze of excitement and bestial curiosity about at 
least one serious scandal, and two that are comparatively trivial. 
And yet she has kept her own counsel, and merely remained a 
mute wholesome check on the scandalisers. I respected her heart 
and judgment before, but, dammy, now I know this I think she is 
a female marvel.” 

“And her opinion, you see, Bill——” he was continuing in a 
sociable tone, when the sound of approaching voices behind the 
yew-hedge at our elbow arrested us. 

Uncle stopped and lifted his finger. We remained at attention 

“——and I assure you it will be a source of no small pleasure 
to me,” aunt was coneluding, in her most gracious tones, 
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A clear frank voice that there was no mistaking rose in reply. 
“T am so much obliged. You se2, Miss Chetwind, I have 
unfortunately never had the great advantage of——” they 
rounded the wall behind us, and I could hear no more. Her 
voice was charming and deferential. The little humbug! I 
could have fancied I heard aunt purring! 

I turned to uncle. He looked at me and grinned. He winked. 
I blushed for Miss Tregarthen. 

“Ah! Your unsuspecting aunt, you think, is in the toils now, 
eh, Bill? Poor thing, it would seem that she has proved almost 
as easy a conquest as my old foolish self.” 

“T really do not think you ought to laugh at Miss Tregarthen, 
uncle,” I answered, “merely because she does her best to be polite 
and pleasant.” 

“Polite and pleasant! She is wily, Bill. That is what she is; 
a most downy bird, for all her innocent chirping—and you may 
make the most of that. But Lord, what would you?” he 
continued. “I cannot stand fools myself; and though she is a 
deuced pretty girl, she seems reasonably straightforward and 
honest at bottom.” 

“There I agree with you entirely,” I interrupted warmly. 

“Tf she gets round your aunt, my boy,” he went on, “it will 
not be because that lady does not perfectly see through her 
innocent little wiles, but because she has reckoned her up exactly, 
and found her not wanting in many good qualities, and with a 
few, maybe, that Jane herself does not possess.” 

“ Well, I think that is all the more satisfactory.” 

“So do I, Bill, sodo I. Now, for instance, your aunt is a born 
and cultivated gossip, but, to do her justice, she hates scandal as 
she does incense ; and when she has winnowed the probable from 
the possible, and the bad from the worst, and heard all that there 
is to tell of a good scandalous yarn, she will turn and rend the 
teller most wholesomely. But Miss Tregarthen, I think, does not 
gossip, 50 there is one great point in her favour; and further, she 
tries, I am told, to speak in a pleasant style even of those who 
despitefully use her. There is another—for your aunt reserves for 
herself the privilege of abuse.” 

I thanked him for his good words, and would have suggested a 
move after the new friends, but uncle was in one of his didactic 
moods. 

“Women in this wicked world, you know, Bill,” he continued, 
‘will talk; and in nineteen cases in twenty their talk leads to 
trouble as surely as the sparks fly upwards. There are, indeed, a 
few—your poor mother was one of them, and I will pay Miss 
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Tregarthen the high compliment of thinking that she may 
possibly be another—a few who steadfastly refuse to consider 
any but the good qualities of their friends and neighbours. They 
are a species of petticoated angels, who would make the world too 
pleasant a place, and add a new terror to death, if they were more 
numerous.” 

“Well,” I assented, smiling, “ Miss Tregarthen would certainly 
seem to be something of that kind, if she has been able to instal 
herself in aunt’s good graces, in spite of gossip and the bicycle 
business; though how she managed to condone the illicit fishing 
is more than I can imagine.” 

“ Aha!” he chuckled, “I never told your aunt that!” 

I could have hugged uncle. 

“ Besides,” he went on, “she apologised for it very prettily, I 
assure you; and I do not mind telling you also, that Jerry 
Williams has put in a good word for her with both of us.” 

He looked at me curiously. ‘A real good fellow, Jerry,” he 
said. 

“That he is!’ And you know——?” 

“T know quite as much as I wish to, my boy. He is a good 
fellow.” 

A gate rocked and slammed a little way off, and footsteps 
sounded coming back towards us along the path. 

“She has gone by the path through the orchard,” said uncle 
quickly. “That is your aunt coming back.” He pointed 
towards a doorway at the other end of the wall. “You need 
hardly run,” and he gave me a friendly push. “I will talk to 
Jane. Be very circumspect, Bill.” 

I only had time to look my thanks, and was through the door 
before aunt turned into the rose garden. I caught Miss 
Tregarthen as she was leaving the orchard by the far gate. She 
was walking slowly and had a thoughtful air. 

“Oh!” was all she said, as she turned quickly on my 
approach. 

“Tam so delighted, Miss Jim,” I began heedlessly. “Uncle 
is the best old chap in the world, and aunt an old darling, and 
it was good of you to come here.” 

Really, Mr. Chetwind!” she exclaimed, with an air of half 
amusement and half surprise. 

My pent-up feelings had led mo astray, but I did not care 
much just then. 

“Tam sorry to be so abrupt,” I answered, colouring. “ Only 
Iam very pleased, you know. You have captivated aunt, I feel 
Bure, as you did uncle and——.” 
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“ How do you know that? ” 

“Never mind how. I know it. And nowI hope I shali be 
able to see more of you—that is, if you care to see me.” 

She saw I was very earnest, and, thank heaven, seemed moved 
by it. 

“ Of course I care to, you have been very kind,” she said more 
gently. 

“ You are sure?” 

“Quite sure.” She smiled and looked up at me with an 
expression that stirred hope. I almost repeated my indiscretion 
of the cow-shed, but I thought it wise to wait a little. There 
seemed a chance of further opportunity. We said a good deal in 
the next ten minutes that has been said, I believe, in one form or 
another some millions of times before. It does not need rewriting, 
and at best was rather incoherent. 

It suffices that I walked back on air, and with some sweet 
sufficient reasons for my hopes—still only hopes. At the garden 
gate I encountered Jerry. He looked me firmly in the face over 
his cigar stump, and said, “Ah!” expressively, shrugged his 
shoulders, and walked on without another word. 

I wished I knew for certain whether it was I myself, or the 
fishing? But I thought I did, and was willing to risk it. After 
all, to whom did it matter but Jim and me? 


Haroup Ismay. 








